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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


CIVIL WAR FOLKORE 


Someone has said the Civil War gave America a history pecul- 
iarly its own. Perhaps the rhetoric in this statement is too sweep- 
ing; yet surely few will deny its basic meaning. Along with the 
Manifest Destiny of the westward movement which it was inte- 
grally a part of and interchangeably cause and effect of, the Civil 

‘War is the dramatic dynamic of American history. In the events 
leading to and following it, and in its very essence, the Civil War 
towers high on the horizon of American history. 

It stands in large part as the resolution of the American Revo- 
lution. It met head-on the challenging problems of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Some of them it solved; others it created 
or left unresolved. These crowd the headlines of our history today. 


America identifies with the Civil War. It seems to have permeated 
the life of the nation. 


Perhaps it is for this reason that no period in American history 
can claim more written words and books than this. Out of all this 
has grown a great body of folklore akin to the period. Too little 
has been done on this folklore theme in York State. 

In anticipation of the Civil War Centennial next year, the 
New York State Folklore meeting at the State University College 
of Education at Oswego on September 9 will devote its attention 
to Civil War folklore in the Empire State. Let us hope that all 
good folklorists will now come to the aid of their Society in help- 
ing to discover and to write down York State Civil War folklore 
(and, of course, to be present at the September 9 meeting). Per- 
haps there will be enough original material uncovered to justify 
a special edition of the Quarterly. This will be in keeping with 
the Editors’ request in the last issue that we think about devoting 
one issue each year to a single theme. This also would then be our 
salute to the Civil War Centennial. M.A. R. 
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HAROLD FREDERIC AND 
NEW YORK FOLKLORE 


ROBERT H. WOODWARD 


HE New York novelist Harold Frederic was among the 

first of the realistic regional writers. He was born in Utica, 

New York, in 1856, the son of a New York Central Rail- 
road conductor and a seamstress. He was educated at the Advanced 
School in Utica, from which he was graduated in 1871. After four 
years of work as a printer and photograph retoucher, he began 
his career in journalism as proofreader on the Utica Morning 
Herald. Soon he transferred to the Utica Observer, and in 1880 
he became editor of that newspaper. 

From 1882 to 1884 he was editor of the Albany Evening Jour- 
nal. Beginning in June, 1884, he lived in London, serving as cor- 
respondent for the New York Times. Except for two visits to the 
United States and occasional trips to the Continent and Ireland, 
he spent the remainder of his life in England. His Sunday cable 
letters in the Times earned him respect as a news analyst, par- 
ticularly of Irish politics. He died after a stroke, on October 19, 
1898. 

In the course of his several novels and short stories dealing 
with New York principally during the quarter century 1865-1890, 
Frederic created a Congressional District, composed of three coun- 
ties, a locality which, he said, could be identified in a general way 
with Central New York, but which should not be identified with 
any specific villages Gr towns actually in existence. Nevertheless, 
knowing that Frederic spent the first twenty-six years of his life in 
and around Utica, we may safely assume that his fictional towns 
named Octavius, Thessaly, and Tyre? have their locality in the 
Utica area. There is even evidence that Frederic very definitely 
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had Utica in mind for the setting of The Damnation of Theron 
Ware (1896). According to Thomas F. O'Donnell: 


. . . Frederic could describe St. John’s Church . . . in such detail that 
modern readers could not miss it; he writes of the “Gulf'’—a ravine 
that furrowed the Corn Hill area of his boyhood and has long since 
been filled in; he describes Elm Street and Elizabeth Street without 
naming them; he takes one group of characters to a camp meeting in 
the Methodist Park near Trenton, and another group to a parish 
picnic near Trenton Falls itself. Even more interesting, he fills his 
book with Uticans he had actually known, and the reader immediately 
thinks of family names that still appear in Utica directories." 


Frederic is now best remembered—in fact, because of it his 
place in the history of American fiction is secure—for The Damna- 
tion of Theron Ware, which chronicles the intellectual enlight- 
enment and corresponding spiritual deterioration of a young and 
impressionable Methodist minister. He wrote two other novels of 
contemporary Mohawk Valley life, Seth’s Brother's Wife (1887) 
and The Lawton Girl (1890), presenting various aspects of the 
Valley, with its waning agricultural economy and its quickening 
industrial life. He also wrote a number of historical works, which 
are more pertinent to the present study. The first, Jn the Valley 
(1890), is concerned with the political and social tensions of the 
Mohawk Valley during the Revolution. A collection of short 
stories, In the Sixties (1897), calls attention to the effects of the 
Civil War upon the small communities in upstate New York. A 
book for young readers, The Deserter and Other Stories (1898), 
contains two novelettes about the war. 


Though Frederic was not a folklorist, he was interested in 
local history; and it was natural that, in giving vitality and color 
to his characters—most of whom are rural or small-town folk—he 
would attempt to capture the particular speech of the region, in 
the same way that Mark Twain had already done in his books 
about the Mississippi Valley. By doing so he has recorded much 
of the figurative language that is a part of folklore.‘ There is little 
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that could properly be called “tall talk,” but there are a great 
many figurative expressions of the standard rhetorical patterns. 
The following examples from Frederic’s works are typical, not 
exhaustive. | 


The “as . . . as’ pattern,’ for instance, is frequently used, and 
the images are both common ones now clichés as well as others 
which suggest a regional flavor, drawing as they do upon the 
imagery of farm and forest. Among those of this type are the fol- 
lowing (arranged alphabetically by the italicized key word): 


“as blue as a whetstone” (/S, p. 306) 6 

“cheap as dirt” (Des, p. 77) 

“as close [i.c., uncommunicative] as the bark on a beech-tree” (JV, p. 306) 
“cool as a cucumber” (LG, p. 181) 

“as cool [i.c., unperturbed] as Cuffy” (/S, p. 137) 7 

“dry as a powder-horn” (/S, p. 21) 

“ as easy as rollin’ off a log” (Des, p. 30; LG, p. 125) 

“as hard as a steel bloom” (LG, p. 106) * 

“like .. . a8 two peas in a pod” (Des, p. 13) 

“as like as two leaves on a twig” (IV, p. 119) 


“a face ...as long as your (JS, p. 141) 
[like something] “about as much [i.e., little] as a cat likes hot soap” (LG, p. 95) 
“as peart an’ chipper ... as a blue-jay on a hick'ry limb” (JS, p. 138) 


“as slow as molasses in January” (/S, p. 236) 

“as snug as a bug in a rug” (Des, p. 78) 

“as sound ...asa butternut” (Des, p. 73) 

“sound an’ sweet as a butternut” (/S, p. 147) 

“as sparin’ of his words as a farmer is of his eggs in January” (BPP) 
“ as tight [i.e., miserly] as the bark on a beech tree” (BPP) 


Less frequent are comparisons employing the work “like,” 
though the source of imagery is largely the same as that of the 
first group: 

“dancin’ round, helpin’ . . . like a hen on a hot griddle” (/S, p. 207) 

“dropped [it] like a hot potato” (/S, p. 163) 

“eating his way into me [i.e., irritating me] like a deer-tick” (JS, p. 18) 

“his [bad] luck hez stuck to him like death to a nigger” (SBW, p. 52) 

Of similar frequency are comparisons using the word “than.” 
The scriptural allusions suggest that the Bible was also an import- 
ant source of images: 
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“hung higher than Haman” (Des, p. 19) ® 

“don't know no more'n a babe unborn” (JS, p. 97) 
“prouder than my skin can hold” (JS, p. 149) 
“tougher than Pharaoh's heart” (IS, p. 54) 1° 


Some expressions of proverbial nature also reflect the rural 
quality of the region: 


“people who live in glass houses mustn't heave rocks” (IS, p. 23) 

“Too many cooks spoil the broth” (JS, p. 35) 

“I wasn't born in the woods to be skeert by an owl!” (JS, p. 102) 11 

“if you're goin’ to do a thing, why, do it right up to the handle, or else don't 
do it at all” (IS, p. 127) 

“with even the willen’est pack-horse there is such a thing as pilin’ it on too 
thick” (IS, p. 128) 

“Wilful waste makes woful want” (IS, p. 276) 

“All that you need be afraid of is that you will kick over your own bucket of 
milk” [i.e., spoil your own plan] (LG, p. 221) 

Several of the above groups of expressions employ allusions 
to animals.’* Similar expressions, not fitting into a pattern, are 


fairly frequent: 

“till the last cow comes home” (IS, p. 129) . 

“Ye might guess till the cows that the Injuns stole come home in a string” 
(BPP) 

“clap my wings an’ crow over it” (JS, p. 46) 

“horse of another color” (IS, p. 163) 

“payin’ for a dead horse” (Des, p. 12) 

“poorest shote in the whole lot” (IS, p. 65) 


The vows of Frederic’s characters could be strengthened by 
swearing “‘by the Eternal” (JS, p. 18) or “honest Injin” (JS, p. 
98); and disapproval could be shown by such phrases as “be jigger- 
ed” (JS, p. 98) or “Dum your buttons!” (JS, p. 252). Richness and 
color spiced the speech of the provincial characters. To be talka- 
tive was to talk “thirteen to the dozen” (JS, p. 65); to be frank, 
to “tell you flat-footed’ (/S, p. 128); to be nervous, to be “all of a 
shrimble” (BPP); to care nothing, to ‘care a picayune” (JS, p. 
17); and to move everything, to move “hook, line, bob, and sinker’’ 
(LG, p. 229). 


Aside from verbal lore, there are several items of folklore 
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interest. The almost legendary Molly Brant, Joseph Brant, and 
Walter Butler, colorful figures in the Valley's eighteenth-century 
history, figure prominently in In the Valley, though Frederic 
restricts his employment of them to verifiable historical situations. 
In this novel, however, dramatic use is made of a ravine sacred to 
Great Wolf, a totem of the Mohawks, in the vicinity of old Mount 
Johnson, or Fort Johnson, as it was renamed in 1757.'* Frederic’s 
description of Dadanascara gorge is perhaps the closest attention 
he gives in all of his works to the traditional, historical lore of 
his region: 

The older Mohawks told . . . that in their childhood this weird 
spot was held to be sacred to the Great Wolf, the totem of their tribe. 
Here, for more generations than any could count, their wise men had 
gathered abouc the mystic birch flame, in grave council of war. Here 
the tribe had assembled to seek strength of arm, hardness of heart, 
cunning of brain, for its warriors, in solemn incantations and offerings 
to the Unknown. Here hostile prisoners had been tortured and burned. 
Some mishap or omen or shift of superstitious feeling had led to the 
abandonment of this council place. Even the trail, winding its tortuous 
way from the Valley over the hills toward the Adirondack fastnesses, 
had been deserted for another long before—so long, in fact, that the 
young brave who chanced to follow the lounging tracks of the black 
bear down the creek to the gorge, or who turned aside from the stealthy 
pursuit of the eagle's flight to learn what this muffled roar might sig- 
nify, looked upon the remains of the council fire's circle of stone seats 
above the cataract, and down into the chasm of mist and foam under- 
neath, with no knowledge that they were a part of his ancestral history. 
(1V, pp. 59-60) 

In keeping with his purpose of giving a realistic regional back- 
ground to his stories, Frederic alludes at times to diverse types of 
folk materials. A few pioneer remedies, for instance, are men- 
tioned: cucumber ointment and “a liniment made from angle- 
worms for cuts and bruises” (JV, p. 53), as well as a wrapping of 
burdock leaves for the feet and legs while they are placed in a 
bucket of hot water, as a remedy for the chills accompanying a 
cold (JS, p. 88). There are descriptions of a husking-bee (JS, p. 
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39) and of a Thanksgiving turkey-shoot (LG, pp. 43-45). 

Frederic’s experiences with newspapers led him to record the 
details of a child’s game which has probably passed from existence 
with the commercial adoption of machine-set type. The game, a 
juvenile variation of craps, was known as “jeff” (/S, p. 294) and 
was played by printers’ boys and newspaper carriers. In the words 
of a character, Frederic describes the game fully: 


We seated ourselves at the end of the yard on a big, flat, smooth- 
faced stone, and Billy produced from his pocket a number of “em” 
quads, so he called them, and with which the carriers had learned 
from the printers’ boys to play a very beautiful game. You shook the 
pieces of metal in your hands and threw them on the stone; your score 
depended upon the number of nicked sides that were turned upper- 
most. We played this game in the interest of good-fellowship for a 
little. Then Billy told me that the carriers always played it for pennies, 
and that it was unmanly for us to do otherwise. (JS, p. 293) 


The only suggestion of the tall tale proper relates not to the 
New York locale but to Virginia during the Civil War. The mud 


of a Virginia winter was a frequent topic of conversation on the 
home front: 


There were many stories about mules and their contraband driv- 
ers being bodily sunk out of sight in these weltering seas of mire, and 
of new boots being made for the officers to come up to their armpits, 
which we hardly knew whether to believe or not. (JS, p. 191) 


An Irishman sang a song ‘‘which he had made up” after Antietam, 
“one of his queer old Irish tunes, some doggerel lines . . . to rhyme 
with it—three lines with ‘cheat ‘em,’ ‘beat ‘em,’ and ‘Antietam,’ 
and then his pet refrain, ‘Says the Shan van Vocht.’” (JS, p. 47) 

Frederic’s regional lore and his recordings of New York speech 
can, I believe, be trusted as authentic. He was a child of the artisan 
class; his formal education terminated before he was fifteen years 
of age; and as a journalist working on Utica and Albany news- 
papers he was in close contact with the people whose lives he later 
wrote about. The stories comprising Jn the Sixties are all told 
from the point of view of a mature man recalling events of his 
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childhood; in fact, a strong autobiographical strain runs through- 
out them. It is not too much, I think, to say that in his books with 
New York settings Frederic was writing about people he had 
known and was recording the language that he once had heard 
and had even used. Though he wrote all of the books in England, 
his literary roots were still in New York. The folk material incor- 
porated in his stories and the figurative language of his characters 
are instances of realistic techniques applied to regional literature. 


1 Harold Frederic, Jn the Sixties (New York, 1897), p. x. 

2 It is interesting that Frederic followed New York tradition in giving Greek 
and Roman names to his fictional towns. See Charles F. Wells, “Streets with Celes- 
tial Names,” NYFQ, XV (Fall, 1959), 169. 

“Harold Frederic: Utica’s Forgotten Wonder Boy,” North Country Life, 
VIII (Spring, 1954), 9. 

4B. A. Botkin, in A Treasury of American Folklore (New York, 1944), p. 273, 
writes that “the picturesque, grotesque tropes and expletives attributed to back- 
woodsmen and boatmen in fiction, for all their allusions to everyday objects and 
activities of the time and place, constitute a species of literary folklore.” John T. 
Flanagan, in “Folklore in American Literature” (an essay in The Family Saga and 
Other Phases of American Folklore (Urbana, Illinois, 1958], p. 57), classifies as 
folklore “the folk speech, the slang, the wisecracks, the epigrams, the apothegms— 
in a phrase, the language of the folk.” 

5 For further examples of this pattern as well as of the next two groups, see 
Botkin, “Phrases of the People,” Treasury of American Folklore, pp. 476-77. 

¢ Throughout this article I will refer to Frederic’s writings by the following 
abbreviations: BPP for “The Blakelys of Poplar Place,” Utica Observer, June 30, 
1877, p. 2; Des for The Deserter and Other Stories (Boston, 1898); IS for In the 
Sixties (New York, 1897); IV for In the Valley (New York, 1890); LG for The 
Lawton Girl (New York, 1890); and SBW for Seth’s Brother's Wife (New York, 
1887) . 

7 See Section 6 of Walt Whitman's “Song of Myself” for the use of “Cuff” to 
refer to a Negro. 

8 Thessaly, the setting of The Lawton Girl, bears a resemblance to Clinton, 
New York, in that the economies of both depend on iron mills. The image is in 
keeping with the village's leading industry. 

9Cf. Esther 7:10. Washington Irving, in Knickerbocker’s History of New York, 
Book III, Chapter III, makes a similar reference to Haman. 

10 Cf. Genesis 12: 15-20. 

11 Cf. Mark Twain's “I wa'n't bawn in the mash to be fool’ by trash!"—used 
several times in his piece entitled “A True Story.” 

12 See Botkin, “Animal Comparisons,” Treasury of American Folklore, p. 275. 

13 Identified as Dadanascara by W. Max Reid, The Story of Old Fort Johnson 
(New York, London, 1906), p. 225. 
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CATSKILL LOCKUP SONGS 


NORMAN CAZDEN 


HE number of traditional songs about jails in and near 
the Catskill Mountains may arouse some unkind infer- 
ences. Does not the local concentration of such songs sug- 
gest that many inhabitants of the Catskills have been something 
less than law-abiding? When it is observed that most of these songs 
are probably native to the area and that they concern nearly every 
jail within reach, the resulting impression may well seem detri- 


mental to the repute of virtuous citizens. 

That very impression seems indeed a strong motivation for 
jail songs of this style, the dominant element of which is a some- 
what brash amusement. When a singer tells blithely of his incar- 
ceration, the listener is supposed to become embarrassed, and to 
think, could any of this be true? And who would lie about having 
been in the clink? And just what was the singer doing there? 

The more hesitant we are to ask, the more strongly the singer 
will hint at dark deeds and mysterious transgressions. Invariably 
the tales are phrased to suggest personal involvement afoul of the 
law, and they carefully give details that seem suspiciously realistic. 
Should we rise to the bait and inquire just how the singer came 
to know the song, he will become ostentatiously coy and with 
obvious relish will declare that he would rather not say, and that 
perhaps he had better be jogging along. 

This type of song thus entails a rather deft manipulation of 
singer-audience relationship in the course of outwardly casual nar- 
ration. Its degree of self-consciousness and sophistication implies a 
depth in traditional song lore that may otherwise go unnoticed. 
Contrary to attitudes hastily assumed regarding the naivity of folk 
songs and of their singers, jail song humor shows the singer very 
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much in command of the performing situation. 


It is not strange, in this light, that in getting down to hard 
cases, we find that to the extent these songs say anything about 
infringement of the law, the matter is quite minor. With the ex- 
ception of Sing-Sing, the jails described are not prisons; they are 
merely lockups, overnight stations. Commonly the troubles lead- 
ing to their occupancy do not involve criminal activity so much as 
scrapes and escapades, breaches of public decorum, and like con- 
comitants of hard times and high spirits; or should we say high 
times and hard spirits? The spirits in particular seem to produce 
a cockiness which, however delightful, nevertheless requires the 
inevitable if reluctant remedy of a period of sobering communion. 


So, even while wreaking upon them the severe penalties need- 
ed to enforce public order, the policeman, the judge, and the 
jailor must bear such sympathy for the miscreants as cannot be 
afforded latter-day delinquents. This sympathy is returned with 
a wholesome respect, even when the culprit is determined to fight, 
outwit, argue with, or escape from his captors. Alas, misdemeanors 
have gone out of fashion. There is nothing funny about today’s 


street-gang scrapper armed with a switch-blade, or the well-stewed 


suburbanite driving three hundred deadly horsepower, with fins. 


The lockup songs presented here are from the manuscript 
collection “Music from the Catskills” sponsored by Camp Wood- 
land, Inc., of Phoenicia, New York. The first, and the only one 
known to have originated outside the area, is a version of “The 
Prisoner's Song,” sung by George Edwards of Sundown. As its 
tune shows, this widely-known song belongs to the “shabby gen- 
teel” era of vaudeville of the 1870's. Its characteristic image, in 
the form “Oh, had I the wings of a dove,” for which Shapiro Bern- 
stein & Co. claim a 1924 copyright, was in print by the 1850's as 
sung by the famous Hutchinson family.1 The equally common 
pattern beginning “Oh, if I had someone to love me” appeared in 
1867,* already quite like the later re-writing claimed in 1932 by 
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Jimmie Burns and George Brown,’ which Carl Sandburg heard 
in 1898.‘ 

The many traditional versions of “The Prisoner's Song” ® 
retain sentimental stereotypes such as knocking down the man in 
the alley, nostalgia for the cottage by the sea, and the testimonial 
line “thinking of the night I did wrong.’’ More interesting is the 
variety of oral forms of the image of wings to freedom, whether 
these are of an eagle, a sparrow, or an angel. Though with quite 
a different tune, the reading most similar to George Edwards's 
text comes from Nova Scotia [Mackenzie], and I have suggested 
elsewhere*® why this connection may be significant. George Ed- 


wards’s tune is of a strain common in many sources, a variant of 
“Red River Valley.” 


THE PRISONER'S SONG 


It's hard to be locked up in prison 

[From] all the joys and the comforts of my life, 
With the cold iron bars all around me, 

And a board for my pillow at night. 


REFRAIN: 

Sad and lonely, lonely and sad, 

Setting in my cell all alone; 

Thinking of the days [that] have gone by me, 
Thinking of the night I did wrong. 
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Seven long years I have been here, 
The rest of my life [I] expect to stay, 
For knocking a police[{man] down in the alley 
[And] taking all his greenbacks away. 
(refrain) 
I have a father and a mother, 
I wonder if they ever think of me; 
Likewise a sister and a brother 
Living in a cottage by the sea. 
(refrain) 


If I had the wings of an eagle, 

Out of this dark dungeon I would fly; 

I would fly to the arms of my darling, 
And there I would lay me down and die. 


(refrain) 

The remaining lockup songs presented here seem definitely to 
have originated in the Catskills. And though it is risky to take at 
face value the attributions of authorship made by folk singers, we 
seem to have good assurances for establishing who the composers 
were. For two songs, our source was the composer himself, Charles 
Hinckley of Long Eddy. 


Claims founded on local references in traditional songs need 


to be viewed with caution, for these songs are wanderers, as are 
their singers too. Nearby place names may be substituted in song 
texts simply because a prior setting may be unfamiliar. Some 
details may be forgotten or misinterpreted, whereupon rationaliza- 
tion, both conscious and unintended, will fill the gaps. In discuss- 
ing this question with Catskill singers, there is sometimes a frank 
uncertainty as to where a song came from, and at other times a 
firm and honest belief that it was composed locally by a relative or 
friend, when the known history and provenance of the song may 
prove otherwise. George Edwards was convinced his mother had 
composed “She Perished in the Snow,” though the printed text 
appears in several songsters.’ The song “As I Went Down to Port 
Jervis” is widely known in the Catskills and regularly referred to 
a Civil War incident at Port Jervis, New York; it is in fact a British 
broadside text dealing with the Crimean War. 
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There would be little merit in asserting that particular songs, 
or kinds of songs, are peculiar and native to the Catskill Moun- 
tains or another region, just for the sake of local pride. Wherever 
you find them, people are not better or worse; they merely live in 
different places and to an extent they live differently. Besides, in 
our case, what pride would there be in claiming a lockup song 
undeservedly? 


But when we speak of local composition with regard to tradi- 
tional music, some care is needed in evaluating what the com- 
poser does. Perhaps this differs only in degree from what more 
knowing composers accomplish, though most of those would not 
dare think so. If there is a tune for the song, it is not likely to be 
wholly original, though it may be varied some and adapted to fit 
a new text. The lines may contain stock phrases and expressions 
appropriate to the type of song. The narrative may deal with a 
true incident, and initially it will not be altered just to match 
other familiar tales. Yet the incident will most likely have been 
chosen for song making because of its resemblance to known song 
topics. Parody, whether exact or distant, is strongly evident, both 
as a result of and as a guide to the choice of tune. The composer 
is not apt to pose, and does not believe he has done much out of 
the ordinary in putting together a few lines and a tune. He will 
readily volunteer the sources on which he drew, if he is aware of 
them all. And if he mistakes how much of his new composition 
came from recollection of traditional or other learned material, 
this mistake is made on a much larger scale and in aggravated form 
by pressumably more sophisticated authors, for language uses are 
not really invented. 


Asked where he had obtained the song ‘‘Sing-Sing,” Charles 
Hinckley replied: “Well, I don’t know. I hate to tell you. Me and 
another fellow made it up. There really was a Johnny King.” The 
implication is left deliberately that Hinckley might have been the 
companion of this Johnny King at Sing-Sing, but that he wasn’t 
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telling. This forms part of the atmosphere of the song; there is no 
likelihood the implication was true. 


The tune for “Sing-Sing”’ is a collateral variant of the strain 
known for “The ‘Flying Cloud’”’ (which Hinckley also sang), 
“The Jam at Gerry's Rock,” and other lumbercamp perennials. 
Possibly the song was entirely composed by Hinckley on informa- 
tion supplied by the “other fellow.” The opening lines parallel 
the widely known “Brennan on the Moor,” but otherwise I know 
of no relatives to this song. It might be interesting to turn up in- 
formation about the exploits of Johnny King. 


SING-SING 


4 + 4 + 
3 
4 + 


Come, all you fierce highwaymen, come listen to my song; 
I'll sing to you a verse or two, and it won't take me long. 
It's of a noted highwayman, all along with Johnny King, 
For we got caught and sent away to a prison called Sing-Sing. 


As I lay on my bed one night, when the moon was shining bright, 
It was our full intention for to break the jail that night. 

We'd got some tools between us, and to work we did begin 

For to cut the bars and get away from that prison called Sing-Sing. 


We got two of them bars in two; we could do no more. 

Our tools gave out and would not work, which grieved our hearts full sore. 
The night watchman crept up on us, and he shot poor Johnny King, 

For he was bound we had to stay in a prison called Sing-Sing. 


As I lied upon my bed that night, I dreamed that I was free; 

It was early the next morning when a pardon came to me. 

I bade adieu to all the boys, likewise to Johnny King, 

And bid farewell to the ball and chain, and the prison called Sing-Sing. 
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Hinckley’s original song, “The Monticello Jail,” is more com- 
plete as well as plainly autobiographical. How it came to be com- 
posed makes a tale in itself. According to the composer, it was a 
necessary sequel to another of his songs called ‘““The Southwood 
Girls.”” This latter is a rough and merry story about a local spree, 
on the order of “Lanigan’s Ball” * and “Tim Finegan’s Wake” °; 
crude formulas with none of the sheer whimsy of the related 
“Cordwood Cutter” '*. The text may have been modeled on these 
earlier examples, though Hinckley claimed at least indirect knowl- 
edge of an actual occasion. “I asked Billy Crawford how he got 
his nose skinned. He said he caught his toe in a single [?] wire of 
a fence, but that wasn't what really happened. When I got the 
whole story, I made up this song, and I sang it in the store.” 

Now “The Southwood Girls” tells of highly improper behavior 
by named individuals, all of them sure to hear the song, or to hear 
about it. Sensitive tempers were touched, as might have been 
anticipated, though Hinckley may also have exaggerated the po- 
tential dangers. To salve the wounded feelings of his neighbors, to 
show it was only a song and that he had meant no real harm, what 
better way than to make up another song telling how the com- 
poser himself had been involved in some equally reprehensible 
escapade? That the adventure described in “The Monticello Jail” 
happened to be true (we think) merely explains why it could 
supply substance to the apology that the composer was also “one 
of the boys.’ Else it is hard to conceive of a man making up a 
song about it. Still, in setting this background, which he had 
obviously repeated many times previously, Hinckley made sure to 
imply more wickedness than the song incidents warrant. These 
amount to nothing more drastic than innocent gambling, obtain- 
ing and drinking bootleg, fighting, and landing in the lockup. 

Hinckley identified the tune of ‘““The Monticello Jail” by the 
title, “I’m Old, But I’m Awfully Tough.” His cousin George 
Edwards knew the tune by the same title, but neither man could 
recall its original text. I have been unable to trace the tune source, 
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though clearly it belongs to a “pop’’ type common before the 
turn of the century. The parenthetic words in our text were 
spoken explanations interrupting the singing. 


THE MONTICELLO JAIL 


Two lads started out on a cold winter's day 

For a place called Woodridge, I've heard them all say. 
They went through the woods [that] was near on the way 
To Gene Osterhout, for to get some of their pay. 

James, being good-natured, met them with a joke; 

Said, “Sit right down, boys, let's have a game of poker.” 
We set right down there and bet so darn stout, 

The Hinckley boys, they had to drop out. 


They kept right on betting; their money looked fine; 
It was pulled in by four aces of Harry Klein. 

Gene says, “That beats anything I've ever seen;” 

He'd bet all he had on four little queens. 

Then up the mountains the two lads pulled out, 
They's pretty good [at] walkin’, they felt pretty stout, 
When a rig came along and they jumped on behind: 
“Twas Hinckley and Harry Klein. 


Then down the road we went jingling along, 

Humming on tunes and whistling on songs. 

We got to Woodbridge, jumped off in the town, 

Then for some booze [we] quick hunted around. 

We went down to a house and opened the door, 

Walked right straight in, we'd been there before (it was Prohibition days) . 
We asked the kind lady (she was a Jewish woman) a bottle to fill, 

We got but one gallon for a five dollar bill (bootleg stuff) . 
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“By golly, I'll take it,” said Harry Klein. 


Then we proposed our booze for the night. 

There was some Polanders there, and I got in a fight. 
There's an officer in Woodridge, and his name, too, is Klein; 
He will walk by your side so you won't get behind; 

He'll laugh, and he'll talk, and he’s chock full of fun, 

But down in his old britches he carries a gun. 


He took us right over to the Justice for bail; 

From there he took us on down to the Monticello Jail. 

They locked us all up together that night; 

The Polanders got sassy, and I wanted to fight. 

Next morning the District Attorney (I didn't like him), he did come in 
With some papers to sign, with a smile on his chin; 

He says, “Today, boys, you must leave it alone, 

By five o'clock tonight you will surely go home.” 


Squire Elwyn Davis of West Shokan, who sang “The Delhi 
Jail” at the Folk Festival of the Catskill Mountains in August, 
1957, tells us that the author and hero of the song was Ernest 


“Joker” Burgher, who on this occasion had imbibed a surplus of 
liquid happiness. “He was a tall, raw-boned, gangley fellow. He 
was several years younger than I. At the time of the Delhi Jail 
affair he worked for a time in Hobart, and I think stayed with an 
uncle Horace Smith.” 


The load Burgher carried was evidently not of cordwood. As 
in many jail songs, complaint about food is a standard theme. The 
image of birds flying without their tails is an unusual bit of non- 
sense, surely put in for rhythmic need. Some time after this inci- 
dent, Burgher was married and lived in Roxbury or nearby. Later, 
Elwyn Davis relates, he “became involved with a one-eyed widow 
or grass widow, became jealous, [andj killed her with a .22 rifle 
as he stalked her on [her] blind side as she walked into a house. 
He then killed himself. This took place somewhere off beyond 
Stamford.”” The detail of stalking on the blind side of the victim 
seems a practice frowned upon in the vicinity. 

The tune for “The Delhi Jail,” as sung by Elwyn Davis, is the 
first part of ‘Turkey in the Straw.” } 
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THE DELHI JAIL 


As I was a-going down the road 

With a tired feeling and a heavy load, 

Down come the sheriff, and he hollered out, “Bail!” 
And he marched me up to the Delhi Jail. 


The rotten old pork he gave me to eat, 

Sour molasses to make it sweet; 

They packed my coffee in a rusty old pail, 

And that's the way they used me in the Delhi Jail. 


Now I am free and out of that door, 

And I hope to the Lord I go there no more; 
For the birds are a-flying without their tails, 
And to h--- with the sheriff of the Delhi Jail. 


An earlier Delhi Jail building figures in a much more signi- 
ficant situation. It was the scene where some two hundred and 
fifty men were imprisoned following the shooting of Undersheriff 
Osman Steele on Dingle Hill, during the Anti-Rent Wars. The 
history of these events has been written very thoroughly by Henry 
Christman, whose book includes a picture of the jail,"! and the 
trials have been analyzed most eloquently by John Monroe," 
Christman also quotes a contemporary song from George Evans's 
Young America of November 22, 1845, to the tune of “Bruce’s 
Address,” as well as poems written by and about the prisoners"®. 

George Edwards was not to be outdone by any singer on any 
topic, even if the theme of lockup songs came uncomfortably close 
to suggesting personal experience. ““The Albany Jail” is almost 
certainly not about anything that could have happened to George 
Edwards, though he refrained most carefully and elaborately from 
saying so. Indications are that it belongs to a previous generation 
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and was composed by the singer's father, Jehila “Pat’’ Edwards. 
The text notably lacks routine lines or expressions. The tune is 
especially striking, as it duplicates another song attributed to 
Jehila Edwards, “I Walked the Road Again,” probably the most 
typical example of indigenous Catskill music."* It is otherwise 
related only to a tune for a lumbercamp favorite, “The ‘Merri- 
mac’,’’ which George Edwards also sang. Quite an unprecedented 
element in “The Albany Jail” is the musical forced rhyme in the 
last stanza. 


THE ALBANY JAIL 


Come, all you gnod old people, listen to my rhyme 

Of a gay and a galliant crowd [who] travelled in their time; 
It's of a gay and a galliant crowd that suffered a world of pain, 
And little did they think to find themselves in Albany Jail. 


"Twas on the fourteenth of July I got so awful tight; 
A-taking shoats to Binghamton, I got into a fight; 

The civvies and the brakesmen, with clubs they did me besail; 
They marched me right straight over to the Albany Jail. 


They took us to the squire’s and they searched me through and through; 
Little did they find upon me except a stump or two; 

They put me under five hundred dollars; of course I could get no bail, 
They marched me right straight back again to Albany Jail. 


They put me in the cell, it was on the second floor; 

When I wanted anything, I'd rap upon the door; 

When the bread ‘d come around, I'd shove out my little pail 
To get my bootleg coffee in Albany Jail. 
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Every Sunday's morning they'd open the outside door; 

I listened to the preacher until my ears got sore; 

I listened to the girl that played onto her pianner: 

I took another distance from Albany Jail. 

Our final example of Catskill lockup songs is another from 
George Edwards's inexhaustible repertory, ““The Newburgh Jail,” 
which is included in The Abelard Folksong Book.* The singer 
made a good show of reluctance to explain how he came by this 
song, undoubtedly of local origin. He did not suggest that he had 
made it up, or that it was autobiographical. With a matching show 
of delicacy we did not press the matter. The tale deals with escapes 
and recaptures all up and down the Hudson River, and refers to 
a running feud. But there is no mention of what offense might 
have invited action by the authorities. The central incident is an 
escape from Newburgh Jail by water, with the nice assurance that 
this escape accounts for the singer's freedom at the moment. 

I have been unable to find any relatives of this song, either in 
lines or melody. The refrain is catchy, the tune of a queer shape 
that winds up in left field, and the self-conscious réle of the singer 
as protagonist is achieved in rare fashion. Thus we have not only 
the conventional opening, “I'll sing you a song, it won't keep you 
long,” but also the point that the jailbreak must have been suc- 
cessful in order for the singer to be present, along with the hint 
that he had better leave. 


THE NEWBURGH JAIL 
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Come listen, kind friends, 
And I'll sing you a song, 
It’s only a short one, 

It won't keep you long. 


REFRAIN: 

Says right! fal the diddle daddle, 
Whack! fal the diddle daddle, 
Right! fal dee day. 


Now I was arrested 
While taking my ale, 
Then I was sent down 
To that old Troy Jail. 
(refrain) 


In that Troy Jail they kept me 
Without any trial, 
Then they shoved me down 
To old Governor's Isle, 
(refrain) 


On the Island they kept me, 
And still without charge, 
But they put me in irons 
For buying the guard, 
(refrain) 


I went walking to Newburgh, 
I was thinking no harm 
When up steps old Morgan, 
Takes me by the arm, 
(refrain) 


He says, “Cheery, I've got you, 

You're here without bail, 

So I'll waltz you back 

To our own Newburgh Jail,” 
(refrain) 


Because jail sermons sh 
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Then one night, 'mongst us boys 

A good plan we did lay, 

We'd break off our irons 

Where we could swim away, 
(refrain) 


We got to the river 

And piped for a boat, 

But we scarcely got clear 

‘Fore the guards, they did shoot, 


(refrain) 
The balls went a-whistlin’ 
So close to my head, 
I tried to duck under 
Before I was dead, 
(refrain) 


But now I've left Newburgh, 
I'm far from that spot, 
And here's one man that left there 
They've never forgot, 
(refrain) 


If old Morgan should undertake 
To arrest me again, 
I'll break his old head 
And skedaddle again. 
(refrain) 


I was seven times arrested, 
But I've always got clear: 
Don't you think I've been lucky, 
Or I wouldn't be here! 
(refrain) 


I've come to the conclusion 
OF this little song, 
It's hardly in one place 
That I'd stop this long, 
(refrain) 


ould carry a moral, let us suggest as 


the outcome of this study that if unfortunate events ever lead one 


to spend a vacation in a Catskill lock-up, the accepted way to 


occupy the time is to compose a song about it. 
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DOROTHY G. WAYMAN 


ATS earned their keep in the old “general store’’ of the 
nineteenth century in New England and western New 
York State. 

When I recall those structures as I knew them in childhood, 
it is the cats that I see in the foreground: cats snoozing in a patch 
of sunlight on the splintery board floor; a cat in a box in a corner, 
bedded on an old potato sack, serially catlicking a litter of tiny 
kittens; tortoiseshell cats, ginger cats, barred yellow-and-white 
cats, grey Manx cats with stubby tails; a huge black tom-cat, with 
white shirtfront and six toes on his front paws. 

The cats, a necessity to the store-keeper, kept the premises free 
from mice, rats, and squirrels which were ever striving to gnaw 
and nibble at the goods piled around. The cats were never fed. 
They hunted for their supper, but they were petted in reward 
for their prowess. 

In my memory, the general store at a cross-roads or in a vil- 
lage, was built upon a little rise or knoll, so that the front door 
was reached by a flight of four or five steps, leading to a porch or 
platform across the front of the building. 

The method in this site allowed easy excavation of a cellar 
which served as warehouse and cold-room storage. Usually a drive- 
way led, on either side, from the road on which the store faced, 
to this back unloading place, and, lined with a hitching rail or 
posts, served as a parking place for customers’ teams. 


In pleasant weather the front porch would be populated with 
men, sitting in splintbottomed chairs or on empty boxes while 
they read their mail, exchanged news and comment. In winter 
this village forum held its sessions around the glowing circular 
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iron store. The genial proprietor would hospitably have opened 
a cracker-barrel and a small keg of dill pickles for refreshment. 
A couple of spittoons were handy. The Oxford Dictionary says 
that, as early as 1739, in the United States, “‘cracker’’ meant a thin, 
hard biscuit. The dictionary has yet to learn what “cracker-barrel 
opinion” meant in the formation of American parties, policies, 
and politics. 

The Oxford Dictionary also states that “drygoods’” by 1708 
was a name in the United States for ‘‘articles of drapery, mercery,” 
or textile fabrics, as opposed to groceries. 

In nineteenth century America of the North, in the rural 
areas, the general store dealt in both drygoods and groceries and 
also “wet goods” like rum, cider, and molasses. The store-keeper 
was usually the local postmaster. A corner was set aside for a row 
of pigeon-hole wooden racks. (Rural Free Delivery was not es- 
tablished until 1896; parcel post not until 1913.) 

Thus, all day long there was constant coming and going of 
people, neighborly chat, and a leisurely atmosphere of relaxation 
from the hard toil of farm life. 

Depending on the local resources, the general store might be 
built of brick or of wood, but invariably it had at least three stor- 
ies: the cellar, the mainfloor, and an attic where non-perishable 
articles like tin pails, breadpans and pieplates or china could be 
stored. In the days before running water and universal plumbing, 
“crockery” was a big item of the general store’s inventory. Every 
bedroom in every house had to have its “chamber set” of wash 
basin, big pitcher for cold water, little pitcher for hot water, cov- 
ered soapdish, tooth mug, tall slop jar, and covered thunder-jug. 
The breakage was frequent, too. 

The interior of the store was arranged with untutored sales 
psychology and was much the same in one village or another. 

On the right, as one entered, and just as one left, were the 
“loss-leaders,”’ as they would be called today. The stand of whips 
was there, bright as a Christmas tree, with gay, red or green “tos- 
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sels’ and the flamboyant carriage-dusters of dyed feathers to flick 
off the dust of the unpaved roads. 

On the left of the front door was the candy in tall glass jars, 
tempting with strings of “lickorish,” hoarhound lozenges, and 
peppermint drops. They stood on a long wooden counter stretch- 
ing all down that side, with a shining brass scoop-scale, its notched 
weights on a bar ranging from half-ounce up to five pounds. The 
large Fairbanks platform scale was naturally at the back of the 
store. The front of the store was for catch-penny items. 

Next, on the left, the counter had a built-in yard-measure, 
sometimes a real yardstick let in, occasionally marked off with 
brass-headed tacks driven into the wood. The wall behind this 
counter was deeply shelved and stacked with “bolts” of yardgoods. 
There was calico, percale, denim, muslin; ginghams, woolens, 
black silk, and grey mohair. The women bought their “stuffs” by 
the yard and “made it up” themselves or with the aid of a visiting 
dress-maker. I can still remember helping my grandmother hem 
sheets and fell pillow-cases, or sew seams on the long, full skirts 
of the day. Here, too, the women bought “notions” which did 
not include cosmetics, yet to dawn on rural womanhood, They 
comprised “papers of pins” or needles, knitting needles and cro- 
chet hooks, fat red “strawberries” stuffed with emery powder to 
keep the needles from rusting; thimbles, and bone (celluloid 
later) hairpins and side-combs, back combs and “fine combs” to 
cope with pediculosis. A tidy store-keeper had a glass case over 
the rows of spindles arrayed with reels of thread, white, black, or 
colored; and another case of scissors of various sizes. 

There were also bolts of flannel wrapped in blue paper, and 
many, many bolts of “cotton batting’ to be used in quilts. I have 
still a quilt “pieced” by my great-grandmother that is a miniature 
show-case of the patterns of those sturdy old ‘“‘yard-goods,"” made 
of scraps from all the dresses of the women of three generations of 
families from twelve to fifteen children. 

Tea, in those days, came from China or Japan in tin or wooden 
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boxes and covered with protective straw matting, marked in red 
or black with the cryptic pictographs that to the tea-merchants 
meant ‘First Chop” or “Orange Pekoe,” etc. The tin boxes, emp- 
tied, ended up in pantries as bread-boxes. The straw matting, 
finely woven, was given as a “cumshaw” to women who bought 
calico or gingham in short lengths to make sun-bonnets. It made 
a pretty halo around a young face, with the cloth gathered in a 
bag at the rear. 

The tea boxes, and the coffee which came in jute or hemp 
bags in the bean, were grouped in covered tin bins on the right 
wall. Near by was the red-painted spoked wheel of the “‘coffee- 
grinder” worked by hand-power for customers who had no small 
coffee-grinder at home. 

The post office mailboxes and a small iron safe were at the 
back end of the drygoods counter at the rear of the store. 

There would be a short counter, in the front on the left side, 
for plug-tobacco and cigars (no cigarettes, usually; sometimes a 
few dusty packages of Sweet Caporals). 

Then came the spices. Spices were largely in bulk, for home 
trituration. Mustard came in tin boxes, dry. Cloves, sticks of 
cinnamon bark, whole nutmegs I remember reducing for my 
grandmother's cooking on a tin grater that barked by fingers. 
Ginger was dried chips; cassia buds were cheaper than cinnamon 
bark; mace was brown husks of the outer skin of nutmeg. Pepper 
and salt, by the time I remember, came in tin boxes, salt in 
wooden containers or bags which had to be kept dry. 

Sugar was in barrels of various sizes from half-keg to hogshead 
that would hold a year's supply for a family. Flour was in barrels, 
too, but I think that oatmeal and cornmeal arrived in sacks as did 
flour later. Thrifty housewives made dishtowels or even sheets of 
the sacks, after bleaching out the markings. 

When one thinks of the millions and millions of board-feet 
of lumber that went into boxes and barrels for America’s trade, 
it is no wonder that trees disappeared, hillsides were eroded, floods 
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inundated our valleys, so that re-forestation is today a major 
project nationally. 

The story is told that as late as the end of World War I, Henry 
Ford had the brilliant idea of contracting with manufacturers 
that parts be delivered to Detroit in cases of specified wood, cut 
to certain measures, fastened by screws. On arrival at the factory, 
it turned out that when the screws were withdrawn, the boards of 
the cases were just the size of floorboards in Model T's and even 
the screw holes fitted for assembly in the “flivver"’ body. 

In season, there might be some baskets in the general store 
of cherries, pears, apples, or a few fresh eggs traded by some 
farmer's wife for “‘pin-money’; but the general store did not 
handle “produce” or fresh meats. It was a day of home-grown 
meats and green stuff. 

There might be a small canned-goods section, such things as 
salmon or sardines, or Liebig’s Beef Extract. There would surely 
be shelves of glass ‘Mason jars” with screw covers and jelly glasses 
with cakes of parafin or wax, for the housewives’ preserves. Then 
there would be the rows of ‘Stoughton bottles” full of molasses 
or rum. My grandmother used to reprove slowness of action by 
saying, ‘Don’t sit there like a Stoughton bottle; get up and get 
busy!" I thought for years that she said, “Like a stoat in a bottle.” 
A stoat was a weasel, familiar for robbing the henhouse: I used 
to wonder how a stoat got inside a bottle. 

What made the store-keeper invaluable to the community he 
served and within a fifteen or twenty-mile radius, was that he had 
established credit with one of the wholesale houses in the big 
cities. He could “place an order” for almost anything wanted, 
from a plow to a lamp chimney and, sooner or later, it would 
arrive by railroad or cart. The big wholesale houses had their 
agents or correspondents all over America and in many foreign 
countries. 

The wholesale houses also had their “drummers’’ or commer- 
cial travelers, who made the rounds several times a year. The 
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drummers would travel, with their ‘“‘mileage-books’” to a railroad 
“depot” fairly central to their “territory,” from whence they en- 
gaged a horse-and-buggy from a livery stable, to visit the outlying 
general stores. 

It was thrilling to be in a general store when the smart, light 
buggy drove up and the “city feller’ in his fashionable clothes, 
descended with his ‘‘grips” of leather filled with samples. All 
trade ceased. Everyone gathered around to hear the news from 
the city and the latest jokes, and then everyone watched while 
the drummer made the tour of the store with the store-keeper, 
noting in his order-book supplies to be replenished, or bringing 
from his grips samples of new wares. Celluloid, for instance, was 
not invented until 1869. I can imagine the excitement among the 
women at some four-corners when a drummer displayed the first 
samples of cheap celluloid sidecombs. That day spelled the doom 
of an age-old profession of the “hornsmith’ who could saw, heat, 
soften in boiling oil, and beat flat on an anvil, the horns saved 
from slaughtered cattle. 

The old general store gave way to its successor, the super- 
market. Some cats, however still earn their keep, and neighbors 
still pause for a chat as they load their stainless steel cart with 
the week's provisions. 
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THE FRONTIERSMAN AS RECLUSE 
AND REDEEMER 


WARREN S. WALKER 


UST ahead of the settlers in the eighteenth and nineteenth 

centuries moved another breed of men almost as exotic as 

the Indians with whom they associated but far more believ- 
able. These were the frontiersmen—the Boones, the Crocketts, the 
Carsons—advance scouts thrown out by civilization for one of its 
longest overland marches in history. Driven by a variety of mo- 
tives—discontent, misanthropy, restiveness, adventurousness—these 
individuals separated from the main body of society to live alone 
in the still uncharted reaches of the forest. But the knowledge and 
skills they acquired there put their services in high demand, and 
they were often called upon, ironically, to be the agents for a way 
of life they had tried to flee. They blazed trails, hunted game, 
located potable water, negotiated with the Indians, and, in gen- 
eral, taught the pioneer families how to survive in the great 
American wilderness. Then when the crush of humanity and the 
restrictions of society became unbearable in the new settlements 
they had helped to establish, they pushed still farther westward, 
only to be overtaken again and again till the land gave way to 
the sea and the cycle was finally halted. As if according to some 
master plan, they stepped forth at the moment they were needed, 
fulfilled their purpose, and then were consumed by the creature 
they served. 


Civilization [Parkman observed] has a destroying as well as a 
creating power. It is exterminating the buffalo and the Indian .... It 
must, moreover, eventually sweep from before it a class of men, its 


own precursors . . . so remarkable both in their virtues and their 
faults that few men will see their extinction without regret. 
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And it is of this class of men, whose passing the historian here 
laments, that James Fenimore Cooper's Leather-Stocking is the 
beau ideal. He is at once a sharply individualized representative 
of the type, and beyond that a mythical hero who symbolizes the 
whole phase of history in which the type flourished. 

Natty Bumppo’s origin, like that of many another mythical 
hero, is shrouded in mystery. Vaguely he remembers the white 
home of his very early childhood, and occasionally he alludes to it 
in a cryptic manner, bit precisely where it was and what caused 
him to depart from it are questions that remain unanswered. All 
that we know about the years before the opening of The Deer- 
slayer, in which he appears as a young man, is that he was reared 
by Moravian missionaries among the friendly Delawares. The 
instruction of the Brethren seems to have been limited to the Gos- 
pel, for Natty remains illiterate and largely uninformed about the 
world beyond the wigwam. Formally adopted by the Delawares 
as he approaches manhood, he casts his earthly lot unmistakably 
with that of the red man, and yet, significantly, he never becomes 
so thoroughly Indianized that he turns his hand against his own 
people or forsakes basic Christian ethics. “A magnificent moral 
hermaphrodite,” Balzac called him, “. . . between the savage and 
civilized states.” 

Each of the Leather-Stocking Tales illustrates a different 
facet of his identification with the Indian. In The Deerslayer he 
confirms his oath of allegiance to Chingachgook by risking his 
life in a seemingly hopeless battle to rescue the chief's beloved 
Wah-ta!-Wah. The Last of the Mohicans is a full-scale elaboration 
of that faithful companionship given deeper significance suddenly 
by the death of Uncas. In The Pathfinder the ultimate temptation 
to join civilization is successfully overcome with Natty’s renun- 
ciation of all claim to the hand of Mabel Dunham. By the time of 
The Pioneers old Natty has lived so long under the laws of nature 
that he is not only uncomfortable in the town of Templeton, 
where duty holds him temporarily, but he is completely bewilder- 
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ed by the man-made laws that he encounters there. The book is 
an object lesson in the painful progress from noble savagery to 
noble civilization, a cultural journey which Natty is neither will- 
ing nor able to complete; instead, he travels West to spend his 
last days on the Great Plains among the Pawnees in what Richard 
Chase has called the Gotterdammerung of the Leather-Stocking 
series, The Prairie. Yet each of the tales also emphasizes time and 
again the fact that Natty, despite his red habits, is really a white 
man. We are constantly reminded of this from the opening pages 
of The Deerslayer, through the whole five volumes, to Natty’s last 
coherent speech, in which he requests that the gravestone promised 
him be inscribed with “something from the holy book.” 

The figure that evolves is a white man committed to white 
ethics but rejecting white society; a white man, furthermore, de- 
void of all the traditional prejudices, pro and con, about Indians, 
and hence left free to form his own opinions about them. From 


the unique vantage point at which circumstances have placed him, 
Natty is able to view both aboriginal and civilized groups with a 
detachment unprecedented in either history or literature. It brings 
him to espouse a crude theory of cultural relativity which evalu- 
ates all human action in terms of its social context. He calls cul- 


tural traits gifts. 


God made us all, white, black, and red; and, no doubt, had his 
wise intentions in coloring us differently .... I'll not deny that he 
gave each race its gifts. A white man’s gifts are christianized, while a 
redskin’s are more for the wilderness. Thus it would be a great offense 
for a white man to scalp the dead; whereas it’s a signal vartue [sic] for 
an Indian. Then again, a white man cannot amboosh women and 
children in war, while a redskin may. "Tis cruel work, I'll allow; but 
for them it’s lawful work; while for us it would be grievous work. 


Beneath these diverse gifts hung upon men by the conditioning 
of their respective environments is basic human nature, one and 
the same everywhere. 

But at this point Cooper brings Natty’s reasoning to a dead 
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halt. He does not go on to speculate on the next logical step: the 
possibility that the underlying human kinship might in the end 
prevail over the traits induced by training. Assimilation of the 
Indian is not even suggested as a distant prospect, for the min- 
gling of red and white would mean interracial marriage, and the 
taboo against this step was one which Cooper did not care to, or 
dare to, break. In the mind of God all men may be the same, and 
in heaven Uncas may be united with his beloved Cora Munro, 
but on earth there must be no such interaction between the races. 
The inviolability of this taboo made both the Leather-Stocking 
story and the frontier saga it idealized inescapably tragic. Settlers 
surging irrepressibly westward were lopping off mile after mile 
of the vast areas necessary to maintain a hunting culture, and even 
as early as the 1820's the fate of the red man was plainly written 
for all to see: unable to “lick” the land-hungry whites and un- 
welcome to join them, he was doomed to extinction. Taught by 
the Moravians to identify all human fortune with the will of a 
benevolent deity, Natty Bumppo is too devout a Christian to 
strike out in Promethean fashion at the palpably gross injustice of 
all this, but his grudging and sorrowful acceptance of its inevita- 
bility invests the whole Leather-Stocking series with an aura of 
gloom. Partly within and partly above this tragic myth the fron- 
tiersman serves in the triple function of prophet, victim, and 
instrument of atonement. 


Natty’s concern for the Indian develops in two stages, the first 
of which, limited to the plight of his own adoptive tribe, moves 
entirely within the confines of savage society. With their greatness 
departed, the Delaware-Mohicans, ‘‘scattered as the sands of the 
dry river-beds fly before the fall hurricanes,” are a fallen people 
comforted only by nostalgic memories of better days. An elegiac 
note is struck by Natty at the very beginning of the Leather-Stock- 
ing Tales when, by way of exposition, he briefs Harry March 
on the character of Chingachgook: 
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If he had his rights, he would be a great chief; but, as it is, he is 
only a brave and just-minded Delaware; respected, and even obeyed 
in some things, ‘tis true, but of a fallen race and belonging to a fallen 
people. Ah! Harry March, ‘twould warm the heart within you to sit in 
their lodges of a winter’s night, and listen to the traditions of the 
ancient greatness and power of the Mohicans! 


With the decline of Delaware influence, the noblest elements of 
savage life have succumbed to the meanest, and the dominance of 
the “accursed Mingoes,” as Natty called the fierce Iroquois, bodes 
but evil for the Indian world. This is the source of that occasional 
touch of sadness which beclouds the otherwise innocent happiness 
of The Deerslayer. 


Melancholy reflection on the decline of the Delawares recurs 
time and again throughout the tales, at its peak, perhaps, during 
the funeral rites for Uncas at the end of The Last of the Mohicans, 
the second volume. But in the closing lines of that novel, the 
venerable chief Tammany, advising his people that “the pale- 
faces are the masters of the earth, and the time of the red men 
has not yet come again,” foresees that the fall of the Delawares is 
emblematic of the fate of all Indians. From then on, it becomes 
a subsidiary theme as Natty, looking beyond the internal affairs 
of the Indians to the forces that threaten them from without, 
despairs for the future of the race. This second stage of his lament 
becomes the familiar romantic dirge for the retreating red man. 


What distinguishes Natty from so many who sounded this 
plaint—fiction, drama, and poetry were filled with it—is his per- 
sonal involvement in the retreat. Unlike the arm-chair primitivists 
who theorized about the simple life and savage virtues, Natty 
tests empirically the values of a hunting culture, finds them at- 
tractive, and adopts many of them as his own. Throughout his 
life he clings to the ways of the hunter, relinquishing them only | 
when the infirmity of advanced age reduces him to the related 
role of trapper. When his own people call upon him for aid at 
critical moments in their fight against the wilderness, his Chris- 
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tian conscience demands that he assist them, but in doing so, he 
knows full well that he is killing the only thing he really loves— 
and loves in a very literal sense. When Judith Hutter, Cooper's 
loveliest hussy, asks the hunter where his sweetheart is, if he has 
any, Natty replies earnestly: 


She's in the forest, Judith—hanging from the boughs of the trees, 

in a soft rain—in the dew on the open grass—the clouds that float 
about in the blue heavens—the birds that sing in the woods—the sweet 
springs where I slake my thirst—and in all the other glorious gifts 
that come from God's Providence! 
It is this forest, the object of his love as well as the source of his 
subsistence, that the settlers of his own race must destroy in order 
to establish their particular way of life. Natty accuses the heirs of 
Major Effingham of ruining the woodlands: “You have made the 
game so scarce and shy that better shots than him [Chingachgook] 
find it hard to get a livelihood”; he flees Templeton, “where the 
hammer is sounding in my ears from sunrise to sundown’; and 
yet, significantly, it was he himself who had helped the Major to 
pioneer the area years before. Seeming, by such actions, to have 
discerned intuitively that the civilization in which he cannot par- 
ticipate is of a higher order than the savagism he enjoys, Natty 
becomes a cooperative victim of American progress westward, at 
times, as Roy Harvey Pearce has pointed out, “even a Christ-like 
figure, offering himself for a sacrifice.” 

To lay any claim to the frequency with which readers have, 
consciously or unconsciously, assigned to the life of Natty Bumppo 
a messianic function would inevitably be to dogmatize. It is an 
intangible based on a still less tangible quantity: the extent to 
which Americans have experienced feelings of guilt for the ruth- 
less and criminal dispossession of the Indian. An educated guess 
can be hazarded, however, that at one time or another in their 
lives a majority of thoughtful Americans have had some misgiv- 
ings about the treatment of the natives who once roamed the coun- 
try. One catches occasional echoes of national guilt in the works 
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of important writers from Cooper and Melville to Maxwell Ander- 
son in the North, from Cable to Faulkner in the South, from Mil- 
ler to La Farge in the West, and during ‘a century of dishonor’’ 
it became a staple of the sentimental literature about the red man 
that reached a peak of popularity with the publication of Helen 
Hunt Jackson's Ramona in 1884. A measure of atonement for the 
initial sin of American civilization was provided in the spectacle 
of white blood, in the persons of the frontiersmen, being offered 
up on the same altar of progress with the red. This is implicit in 
Parkman's observation that along with its creative powers civiliz- 
ed society had the destructive effect of extirpating its own pre- 
decessors, and the breed of men thus martyred for the cause of 
humanity afforded at least partial expiation for annihilating the 
Indians. In the Leather-Stocking myth Cooper codified this ritual 
of redemption, providing a means for satisfying periodically a 
psychic need felt keenly by nineteenth-century Americans and, 
to a lesser degree, by Europeans, and in the figure of Natty 
Bumppo he gave us our first clear-cut messiah image. 

Ironically, the literature which today carries on the tradition 
of Leather-Stocking has removed the hero completely from that 
very association with the Indians on which his cultural significance 
was founded. As Henry Nash Smith and David B. Davis have so 
cogently demonstrated, the direct descendants of Natty, after 
spending a generation with the Indian fighters and the mountain 
men and then another with the Deadwood Dicks and the Buffalo 
Bills in the dime-novel world of Erastus Beadle, evolved finally 
into the flamboyant form of the ten-gallon hero of Western ro- 
mance. These Saturday-morning idols of the small fry retain 
Natty’s independence, his love of solitude, his homely knight- 
errantry, some traces of his dialect, and all of his aversion to a 
settled life, eschewing, as he did, both the entanglements of ma- 
trimony and the ownership of land. But except for an occasional 
Lone Ranger-Tonto relationship, they seem to have lost all con- 
tact with the red men. Like Natty, they flee conventional society 
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for a less regularized way of life, but with the widerness and its 
natives gone, they have no state of savagism with which to iden- 
tify. From a cultural point of view, they are utter anachronisms, 
but resplendent in their costumes and swashbuckling in their be- 
havior, they live on grandly to perpetuate the Leather-Stockinz 
myth in unending cycles of melodrama. 

Beneath the superstructure of high meaning imaged in the 
figure of Natty Bumppo stood the man himself. And what manner 
of man was he? This question was asked of the young romantic 
lead in The Prairie, and the answer given by him furnishes a brief 
but accurate sketch of the hunter: 


The man I speak of was of great simplicity of mind, but of 
sterling worth. Unlike most of those who live a border life, he united 
the better instead of the worst qualities of the two people. He was a 
man endowed with the choicest and perhaps rarest gift of nature: that 
of distinguishing good from evil. His virtues were those of simplicity, 
because such were the fruits of his habits, as were indeed his very 
prejudices. In courage he was the equal of his red associates; in 
warlike skill, being better instructed, their superior. 


Simplicity and courage were qualities commonly attributed to the 
American borderers, but not moral discrimination. As Natty him- 
self admits, the average was often “a drunken, worthless vaga- 
bond,” morally his inferior. And it is this major difference which 
quickly converts any attempted comparison of Cooper's hero 
with the type into a clear contrast. 

Of the number of real-life frontiersmen who had come to the 
attention of the reading public before Leather-Stocking made his 
debut in 1823, none was of greater stature than Daniel Boone, and 
here there are grounds for comparison, for the influence of the 
Kentuckian on Cooper is evident. There are clear parallels be- 
tween the lives of Bumppo and Boone, especially the Boone who 
emerged from magazine accounts of the 1810's and 1820's and was 
the subject of the frequently fictitious “autobiography” of 1823. 
This was Boone the Fugitive as opposed to Boone the Empire 
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Builder. This was Boone the innocent, kind-hearted, and care- 
free isolate whom Byron eulogized at some length in Don Juan. 
In The Prairie Cooper sets the stage for the entrance of Natty by 
making a direct reference to the “. . . patriarch of Kentucky”: 


This adventurous and venerable patriarch was now seen making 
his last remove; placing the endless river between him and the 
multitude his own success had drawn around him, and secking for the 
renewal of enjoyments which were rendered worthless in his eyes when 
trammelled by the forms of human institutions. 


An authorial footnote to this passage leaves no doubt that it was 
the legendary rather than the historical Boone that appealed to 
Cooper. (For the sake of brevity I omit here the specific point-by- 
point parallels.) 

It seems likely that Cooper modeled Natty’s attire and at least 
some of his physical features after other frontiersmen less illus- 
trious but known perhaps personally to him during his youthful 
years in Otsego County. In a preface to a late edition of the 
Leatherstocking Tales he wrote this about his sources: 


The author has often been asked if he had any original in his 
mind for the character of Leather-Stocking. In a physical sense, 
different individuals known to the writer in early life certainly pre- 
sented themselves as models, through his recollections. . . . 


Quite naturally, claims have been made for a number of models, 
including various members of the Shipman family, neighbors of 
the author in Cooperstown. More likely candidates are several of 
the famous Indian fighters of New York State~Tom Quick, Tim 
Murphy, Nat Foster, Nick Stoner—whose exploits Harold W. 
Thompson immortalized in Body, Boots & Britches. (I recently 
talked with Edwin Stoner, a resident of Linlithgow, New York, 
and a direct descendant of Nick Stoner. Mr. Stoner informed me 
that there has never been any doubt in his family that Cooper 
knew his adventurous ancestor and used him as a model for 
Leather-Stocking.) But as Cooper himself said, Natty Bumppo 
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was, in a moral sense, entirely imaginative, and except for cer- 
tain physical traits, he had no prototype. 

What strikes the reader of the Leather-Stocking Tales imme- 
diately is the essential goodness of their hero. Rough, unsophisti- 
cated, and illiterate though he may be, Natty is easily recognizable 
as a man of virtue, endowed with a special kind of pietas, long 
before his messianic function becomes explicit. Piety tempers 
with mercy the justice executed by Natty with his long rifle. When 
a wounded Huron, finally weakening, slips from the tree on a cliff 
where he has been clinging, Natty, surrounded by enemies, uses 
his last charge of powder to kill him in mid-air, bringing an in- 
stant and far less horrible death than that awaiting on the rocks 
below. Earlier, when he was forced to shoot a human being for 
the first time, he was even tenderly merciful toward his dying 
adversary—especially in view of the fact that the Mingo had, with- 
out provocation, twice tried to take Natty’s life by treachery. 


Deerslayer [as young Natty was called] raised the Indian in his 
arms, arfd carried him to the lake. Here he first helped him to take an 
attitude in which he could appease his burning thirst; after which 
he seated himself on a stone, and took the head of his wounded ad- 
versary in his lap, and endeavored to soothe his anguish in the best 
manner he could. 

The whole chapter in which this incident occurs is rich with 
clues to Natty’s character. A beautiful episode which introduces 
the youthful Deerslayer to the world’s evil, bringing him to a 
man’s estate and earning him a warrior’s name, it is an unrehears- 
ed ritual of initiation, an initiation which, as several critics have 
noted, has been repeated with Twain’s Huck Finn, Hemingway's 
Nick Adams, and Faulkner's Ike McCaslin. But there is something 
finer and more chivalric in Natty’s induction into manhood than 
in that of any of those who followed. The innocence with which 
he enters the pristine forest alone at dawn, the courage demon- 
strated during the trial, the refusal to strike when he has his op- 
ponent at a disadvantage, and, finally, the regeneration he experi- 
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ences at the successful conclusion of the ordeal—all this has re- 
ligious overtones suggestive of knight errantry and the Galahads, 
pure in heart, questing for the Holy Grail. 


Surrounded daily by riches easily accessible to him—land, tim- 
ber, furs—Natty renounces property as a poison to the soul. The 
love of money, he has discovered, is the root of at least some of 
the evil in the world. 


I trouble myself but little [he says] with dollars or half-joes, but I 
can easily believe by what I've seen of mankind, that if a man has 
a chest filled with either, he may be said to lock up his heart in the 
same box. ... 


Evading the lure of lucre, he anticipates Thoreau’s pronounce- 
ment years later upon relinquishing his claim to a farm near Con- 
cord: “I had been a rich man without any damage to my poverty.” 
And as the sage of Walden Pond “retained the landscape [as he 


said] and .. . annually carried off what it yielded without a wheel- 
barrow,” so Natty Bumppo, more than a decade earlier, valued 
the poet's claim to the countryside above the settler’s title deed. 


Here am I, a hunter and a scout and a guide; although I do not 
own a foot of land on ‘arth, yet do I enjoy and possess more than the 
great Albany Patroon. With the heavens above my head to keep me 
in mind of the last great hunt, and the dried leaves beneath my feet, 
I tramp over the ground as freely as if I was its lord and owner; and 
what more need heart desire? 


(Critics of “Landlord Cooper” and the “American Aristocrat” 
would do well to remember that his greatest character creation 
was a man of property only in this highly imaginative sense.) 
Natty’s piety also keeps him celibate throughout his life. Un- 
like many of the scouts and trappers, who became “‘squaw men,” 
he believes it against the divine will to cross the racial line in 
marriage, and most of the white women he encounters on the 
frontier are either married already or of dubious morals. When, 
in middle age, Natty finally meets a woman in whom he can be 
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seriously interested, his conscience suddenly prevents him from 
entering upon an active courtship because of the social inferiority 
of his way of life. And with the close of this brief and innocent 
flirtation ends Natty’s first and last temptation toward matrimony. 

It is this same natural piety more than what he calls “mission- 
ary doctrine” inculcated by the Moravians that sustains him, day 
in and day out, in all his thoughts and actions, and causes him to 
see everywhere manifestations of a benevolent and divine will: 
“It is not easy [he says] to dwell always in the presence of God, 
and not feel the power of his goodness. . . .’ When challenged to 
cite chapter and verse from the book which supports one of his 
views, Natty scorns the written word and the presumptions to 
which it leads some men in favor of ‘nature's light,” which teaches 
man humility. 


I have heard it said [Natty remarks] that there are men who read 
in books to convince themselves that there is a god. I know not but 
man may so deform his works in the settlements as to leave that which 
is so clear in the wilderness a matter of doubt among traders and 
priests. If any such there be, and he will follow me from sun to sun, 
through the windings of the forest, he shall see enough to teach him 
that he is a fool... 


At times he moves from this deistic path to one which ap- 
proaches, but only approaches, pantheism. Exclaiming over the 
beauty of the still-virgin forests around Lake Glimmerglass, Natty 
sees Nature as a moral instructor, much as Wordsworth and Bryant 
had before him. He tells Harry March, 


This is grand!—'tis solemn!—'tis an edication [sic] of itself to look 
upon . . . everything left in the ordering of the Lord, to live and 
die according to his own designs and laws! Harry, your Judith ought 
to be a moral and well-disposed young woman if she has passed half 
the time you mention in the center of a spot so favored. 


And should the sensitive soul, ignoring such benign leadings, 
commit dishonest or shameful deeds, he will find the instructor 
turned monitor, threatening the conscience with feelings of guilt. 
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As Wordsworth recounted in The Prelude the disapproval he 
sensed in Nature following his occasional acts of stealth, so Natty 
tells of similar admonitions. When, for example, Harry March, 
his temporary traveling companion, fires wantonly at a deer whose 
flesh they do not need for food, Natty hears reproaches in the 
rolling echoes of the blast given back by the surrounding hills: 


Them echoes are more awful in my ears than your mistake, Harry; 
for they sound like the voice of natur’ calling out ag’in a wasteful and 
onthinking [sic] action. 


But behind the Creation is a Creator, and Natty, never con- 
fusing the one for the other, views Nature as the house of the 
Lord, the only church in which he can worship satisfactorily. 


I have endeavored to worship garrison-fashion, but never could 
raise within me the solemn feelings and true affection that I feel when 
alone with God in the forest. There I seem to stand face to face with 
my Master; all around me is fresh and beautiful, as it came from his 
hand; and there is no nicety or doctrine to chill the feelin’s. No, no; 
the woods are the true temple, a'ter all, for there the thoughts are free 
to mount higher even than the clouds. 


And as an American anchorite Natty communes daily in that true 
temple most of his long life, until the axes of the settlers desecrate 
its sanctity, and he moves on to the Plains. There he dies as de- 
voutly as he had lived, standing literally face to face with his Mas- 
ter as he jumps to his feet and shouts cryptically “Here!” with 
his expiring breath. 

His epitaph was spoken by a young woman of Templeton 
years after he had retreated westward from that fictional frontier 
village in central New York State. He was, said Eve Effingham in 
Home as Found, “a man who had the simplicity of a woodsman, 
the heroism of a savage, the faith of a Christian, and the feelings 
of a poet. A better man than he, after his fashion, seldom lived.” 
And it was on this solid foundation of character that Cooper con- 
structed the mythic hero of the Leather-Stocking Tales. 
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ROBERT ANDERSON 


NNEKE JANS, as everyone knows, after her first husband 
died set her cap for another husband. She succeeded in 
capturing one of the prize bachelors, one Everardus Bo- 
gardus, the first and only minister in the little town of New Am- 
sterdam. He fathered her second brood of children, acquired 
property and engaged in controversy with the authorities. The 
last of these occupations was the death of him for it led to his 
sailing back to the Netherlands in order to settle a point which 
was at issue and, unfortunately, he drowned when his ship went 
down. 


Anneke never remarried in spite of there being a scarcity of 
wives in the colony on the Hudson. It seems that water widows 
are considered unlucky. Instead she moved back upriver and, in 
her time dying, left a legacy of some property and enough gossip 
so that legend has been busily building about her name over the 
last three centuries. 


The property resulted in the long litigation of her heirs with 
Trinity Church. But long and involved as it was, it was simple 
compared with the ramifications of the legends which evolved 
about her. 


One of the more extreme of these legends alleged that she was 
a granddaughter of William the Silent. It was complete with 
names and circumstances but lacked documentary support of the 
claim. Yet this did not prevent the story from circulating and giv- 
ing a certain impetus to the building of other stories relating to 
this now fascinating character. 


A good example of legend building which followed was the 
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one grandmother told about Anneke and her chair. Off hand it 
would seem that a chair is hardly a good subject for folklore, but 
all things may be grist to the story teller’s mill and grandmother 
when telling a story to her grandchildren never let it be restricted 
by facts. 


This particular chair was ancient. William the Silent him- 
self had sat in it. Then it had served the family in Holland until 
Anneke had taken it on shipboard and sat enthroned as she sailed 
westward across the broad Atlantic. Later it had long occupied a 
place of honor in her home. It enhanced her beauty as a young 
woman and gave her confidence, in the spiritual as well as the 
physical sense, when company came. In her old age it comforted 
her old bones as she sat knitting long black wool stockings for 
her grandchildren. Always a cherished possession, it was passed 
down through the generations until a member of the family in 
my grandmother's day displayed it at a family reunion. 


For those who have an appreciation for the history attached 


to artifacts the above tale is wonderful. It provides a tangible 


link for the generations, with each in its turn handing on the 
chair and the story connected with it. However, there is not a 
word of truth in it. 


The chair does exist and is a cherished article of furniture. 
But neither Anneke nor any of her descendants ever saw or sat 
in it until the upstate New York area was settled. Furthermore, 


the style of the chair indicates that it is far less than four centuries 
old. 


The real story of the chair is almost as interesting as the one 
grandmother told. This story begins with Keturah Van Meter. 
Her father was probably one of the New Jersey Tories who lost 
all his property in the Revolution. But afterwards he went to 
Pennsylvania and accumulated enough to buy at least a team, a 
lumber wagon, and a chair. 
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After Keturah was married and moved to upstate New York, 
her mother came to visit and see the grandchildren. She rode 
over the rude wilderness roads seated in the chair which was 
lashed to the bed of the wagon. Apparently she came alone. She 
must have been a vigorous, strong-minded lady to brave the dis- 
comfort and danger of the travel necessary to see her daughter. 
And she must have been a lady, for she came in a chair. It was a 
symbol to her and to those she met on the way. She could have 
had a board seat like anyone else. It was practical but not elegant. 
But a chair had prestige and perhaps a little comfort as well. She 
might have to get down and lead the horses around a difficult spot 
in the road but then she would be back in her chair handling the 
reins as a lady should. Nobody could mistake her for a common 
woman. Obviously, she was a respectable grandmother, making 
the best of the circumstances incident to going to see her grand- 
children. 


The rest is anticlimatic. While visiting she heard that her hus- 
band had died. She never went home again. The team and wagon 
probably were useful around the small upstate farm and in time 
were worn out. But Mrs. Van Meter used her chair herself and 
left it to a favorite grandchild who passed it on to her child. 


So the chair remains and serves to perpetuate remembrance 
of her as well as to provide this illustration of the history of 
artifacts and the transference of legends 
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THE TRIAL AND HANGING OF 
EDWARD H. RULLOFF 


HERBERT A. WISBEY, JR. 


FTER midnight in the early morning of August 17, 1870, 
the shrill alarm of the fire bell broke the stillness in the 
mall city of Binghamton. Three men hurried down to 

the Chenango River, but only one made his way across safely. In 
their haste to escape, his two companions were lost in the water 
and drowned. In the town a badly frightened clerk, employed by 
Halbert and Brothers dry goods store, was telling a horrifying tale 
of attempted robbery and cold-blooded murder. 


Two clerks named Gilbert S. Burrows and Frederick A. Mi- 
rick, sleeping in their quarters over the store, were awakened by 
three men who bored holes in the back door and then entered. 
When discovered, the burglers fled. One of them was captured by 
the two young clerks. When he shouted for help, the other two, 
armed with pistols, returned. Three shots were fired at Burrows 
who fell back, hit by flying splinters. Then the man with the gun 
came up behind Mirick, who was struggling with one of the rob- 
bers, and shot him in the back of the head. He died instantly. 


This crime aroused Binghamton and the Southern Tier to a 
high pitch of excitement and gave it a subject for animated dis- 
cussion for many years thereafter. Within twenty-four hours of 
the murder a man identified as Edward H. Rulloff was captured 
by the railroad tracks leading out of town and the bodies of the 
other two robbers were recovered from the Chenango River. The 
case that unfolded was a strange one indeed. 


The Binghamton newspapers, The Broome Republican, The 
Democratic Leader, and the Binghamton Standard, devoted pages 
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to the case, and the trial of Edward H. Rulloff for murder was 
held in a spirit of high excitement. A reporter from the New York 
Sun, who came up from New York for the trial, reported that pub- 
lic opinion was so outraged by the crime that the attorney for the 
defense was threatened and defense witnesses were intimidated. 
The trial was held in Binghamton in January, 1871. 

The evidence was damning. Although the surviving clerk 
could not identify Rulloff positively as the man who shot at him, 
shoes belonging to the accused man were found with burglar tools 
left in the store. These were easily identified because Rulloff had 
two toes missing, amputated after they were frozen when he es- 
caped from jail in Ithaca several years before. His association with 
the two robbers, who were identified by the clerk, was traced back 
to New York City and found to be of long standing. When cap- 
tured there was blood on his hat and shirt. 

Nor did Rulloff's past help him. He had been jailed in Ithaca 
and several other places under various names, and had served 
terms in Auburn and Sing Sing State prisons. 

The defense had no real evidence to offer. Rulloff would ad- 
mit nothing. He cross-examined the prosecution’s witnesses him- 
self and raised objections to the testimony of some of the witnesses. 
His lawyer evidently tried to base his case on creating a reasonable 
doubt of his client's guilt in the minds of the jury. According to 
the report in the newspaper, his summarization to the jury was a 
plea for sympathy and did not deal with the evidence. The jury 
took six hours to decide on a verdict of guilty, and Rulloff was 
sentenced to be hanged on March 3. 

Appeals postponed the execution. In April, Rulloff was taken 
to Elmira to be resentenced and his hanging was set for a new 
date, May 18. Rulloff had become one of the principal celebrities 
of the Southern Tier. Crowds gathered at Elmira to catch a 
glimpse of him and crowded around the train as it stopped at 
Waverly, Owego, and finally at Binghamton. At the resentencing 
in Elmira, Rulloff made a last desperate effort to save his life. He 
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admitted that he was one of the three thieves who had broken 
into the store, but blamed the murder on one of his companions 
who had died in the attempt to cross the river. 


This confession probably did more to eliminate any lingering 
doubt as to his guilt than to help him. The Binghamton news- 
papers certainly raised no questions. Poor Rulloff was exploited to 
the limit, each paper seeking to outdo the others in turning up 
some sensational bit of information. When he complained about 


the treatment he received from the press, one newspaper smugly 
noted: 


He is a man entirely devoid of the finer sensibilities of human nature, 
brutish and crime-hardened to the last degree possible, and incapable 
of appreciating or comprehending the motives that prompt the press 
to sustain law and order. 


Who was this man condemned to die for a brutal murder? 
The facts of his life were slowly brought out and printed piece 
by piece in the various newspapers. Edmund H. Rulloff (or Rul- 
lofson) was born July 9, 1819 or 1820, in St. Johns, New Bruns- 
wick. His parents were German immigrants. The boy first went 
to work as clerk in a store, was caught embezzling money and 
served two years in jail. Coming to the States to make a new start, 
he arrived in Ithaca, Tompkins County, New York, in 1841 or 
1842. 


Although evidently with little formal education, the young 
man was unusually intelligent and interested in learning. He 
took a job as school teacher in Dryden, about eleven miles east of 
Ithaca, and on December 31, 1843, he married Harriet Schutt, 
one of his pupils and daughter of a prominent family of the town. 
He seems to have been insanely jealous of his wife and treated her 
cruelly. Acquiring some knowledge of medicine, he moved to 
Lansing, a few miles north of Ithaca, and began to practice as a 
doctor. 

His career in this profession was interrupted by the mysterious 
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disappearance of his wife and infant child. His wife and three- 
months-old child were last seen on June 23, 1845. When question- 
ed persistently about their whereabouts by the girl's family, Rull- 
off fled to Geneva, and then to Rochester and Buffalo, and finally 
was captured by his brother-in-law in Cleveland. 

Charged with abduction of his wife and daughter, he was 
tried and found guilty in the Tompkins County Court and sen- 
tenced to ten years in Auburn State prison. In prison he had ac- 
cess to books and time to study, and he developed a proficiency in 
languages. When he had served his sentence, he was re-arrested 
and tried in Ithaca for the murder of his wife and child. Again, 
he was convicted but this time a court of appeals set aside the 
verdict on the grounds that murder could not be proved because 
the bodies were never recovered. 

The story that was generally believed was that Rulloff mur- 
dered his wife by knocking her unconscious, opening a vein in 
her throat, and bleeding her to death. It was charged that he 
smothered his infant daughter and put the two bodies in a large 
chest with weights. He had help when he loaded the chest in a 
team-drawn wagon, drove to the vicinity of Ithaca, rowed out into 
the lake, and sunk the chest in Lake Cayuga. This could not be 
proved because the bodies were never located. 

While in jail in Ithaca in 1856, he taught the son of the jailer 
foreign languages and began a friendship with the boy that con- 
tinued until the ill-fated night in Binghamton. The jailer’s son 
was one of the two companions who were drowned in their escape 
' from the scene of the murder. 

For several years Rulloff lived in the vicinity of New York 
City, where he continued to be associated with crime and served 
time in Sing Sing prison and local jails. He also devoted himself 
to various studies. In 1870, he published, under the name of E. 
Leurio, a book on philology entitled Method of the Foundation of 
the Language. As a linguist he claimed to understand Latin, 
Greek, German, French and English; to have some knowledge of 
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Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian; and a smattering of Hebrew 
and Sanskrit. 

In appearance Rulloff was described as about 51 years old; five 
feet, nine inches high; 170 or 180 pounds in weight. He had an 
extremely large head, black eyes, black hair, and beard slightly 
tinged with grey. Visitors noticed his small, sensitive hands and 
also his striking personalty. He was an excellent conversationalist 
and, when animated, his eyes shone “like diamonds.” 

His unorthodox views on religion did not increase public sym- 
pathy for himself. Even as a school teacher in the 1840's, he had 
argued that the Bible could not possibly be true and denounced 
Christianity as a myth and foolish deception. While in jail await- 
ing execution he was asked by a reporter if he believed in Provi- 
dence. ‘That is a wonderful question, sir” he replied. “I have 
this conviction: that religion must be a matter of faith and not of 
knowledge; that God's decrees are inscrutable.” 

He went to his death without the consolation of religion. On 
the morning of his execution in the yard of the Broome County 
Jail in Binghamton he demanded of his jailer, “You won't have 
any prayers nor any damned nonsense down there, will you?” His 
wishes were respected. He went down quietly to the scaffold, de- 
clared that he had “nothing to say,” and then spoke his last 
words, “I can’t stand still,” for he had trouble keeping his bal- 
ance with his arms pinioned and his head hooded. 

At about 11:30 of the morning of May 18, 1871, the weight 
was dropped. Rulloff’s body was jerked up and his neck broken. 
A physician stood by and took his pulse. At the end of five minutes 
it was 92 beats per minute. After eight minutes it was 84, and after 
ten minutes it was down to 44. No pulse was discernable after ten 
minutes, and he was pronounced dead. 

But society was not through with Edward H. Rulloff. A death 
mask of plaster was made of his face and his body was put on dis- 
play for the morbid crowd that had gathered in Binghamton. One 
local newspaper estimated that nearly 6,600 saw the corpse and 
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not over 600 of these were Binghamton people. When a brother 
from Pennsylvania failed to claim the body, it was buried in Pot- 
ter’s Field. Thus ended the career and life of a man whom the 
New York Dispatch called, ““The most remarkable criminal of the 
age.” 


The material for this article was found in newspaper clippings in Scrapbook of 
Charles F. Mulks, V1, Cornell University Library. 


COUNTING - OUT CUSTOMS OF 
AUSTRALIAN CHILDREN 


DOROTHY HOWARD 


HE term “‘counting-out,’” naming and describing the pro- 

cess and devices by which children decide—by selection 

or elimination—a player for a specific part in a game, may 
now belong or soon belong only to archeologists. The title of this 
article is a misnomer, a concession to academicians; for, actually, 
during my ten months association with Australian children, I 
heard no child use the term or show any knowledge of it. Aus- 
tralian grandparents with whom I talked and exchanged letters 
were familiar with the term, but their grandchildren apparently 
had no general name for the practice. ‘Tell me a counting-out 
rhyme,” I would say to a child, only to receive a blank stare. Yet 
when I began chanting, “One potato, two potato,” he chanted 
with me and continued chanting. “One potato,” not “counting- 


out,”” was the magic key that unlocked a door of understanding 
between us. 


The terminology for the “It” (or ““He’’) position in children’s 
games “Down Under” varied from state to state and from com- 
munity to community I observed. In fact, the word “It” was rarely 
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heard. The most prevalent word in all the states was “He” (You 
must go He). In one Sydney (New South Wales) community the 
favorite word was “IN” (You must go IN). In St. Helens, Tas- 
mania, the general word was “Master”; although in other parts 
of Tasmania ‘Master’ named a specific position in a specific game, 
I heard “It” not once in the whole of Victoria; only occasionally 
in Tasmania, New South Wales, and South Australia; more often 
in Queensland and Western Australia than elsewhere, but never 
superceding “He” in popularity. 

The important position in many games was specifically nam- 
ed—“‘Queenie,” “Black Tom,” “Ghost,” and “Murder” are ex- 
amples. The children shouted: “Who's ghost?” “Who's Black 
Tom?” “Not me.” “Not Me.” 

Ways of determining “He"’ varied from community to com- 
munity also and from group to group within one playground. On 
asphalt-covered, crowded city playgrounds in Melbourne and 
Sydney, children sometimes in a hurry to get on with the game 
dispensed with counting out rhymes and simply sang out “I'll go 
He (or IN)”; or each player shouted ‘‘Not He” or “Not In” with 
the last shouter left with the job. In country schools in the moun- 
tains of South Australia where all the children from first grade 
through the sixth or seventh played together on the same play- 
ground, the older boys and girls decided altruistically among them- 
selves who would take the “He” role in each game, the decisions 
apparently being made on the basis of the nature of the specific 
game and the relative responsibility of the “He’ in that game. 
On playgrounds where boys and girls were separated (and segre- 
gation of the sexes was the rule rather than the exception in Aus- 
tralian schools), I found girls using more counting-out formulae 
and more lengthy rituals than did the boys. The most popular 
rituals among the boys were selective techniques (which are 
speedier than eliminative rituals). 

Other counting-out methods, besides rhymes and rimbles, in- 
cluded: drawing sticks (observed in Queensland); tossing coins, 
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or if a coin was not handy, then a rock with a smooth side and a 
rough side (observed in Melbourne, Victoria); and racing to a 
fence or wall (observed in Melbourne, Sydney, and South Aus- 
tralian country schools). Two unusual methods were reported 
from one playground in Perth, Western Australia. In the first, a 
player with eyes closed walked around the circle of players say- 
ing, “That one is not He,” eliminating one at a time until only 
one man was left. In the second, a player said, “Silence in 
court; first to speak is He.” 


Some counting out rhymes and customs brought to Australia 
in early days were apparently gone. Others had been adapted to 
meet new conditions of life. Hence, cowboys, Boy Scouts, Donald 
Duck, and Mickey Mouse were found securely embedded in cur- 
rent traditional play lore in the process of transmission to coming 
generations of children to whom Mickey Mouse may be as ob- 
scure as Georgie Porgie and Deedle Deedle Dumpkin are to pres- 
ent-day children. 


Though “Eenie, meenie, minie mo,” with all its variations— 
the one constant among English-speaking children the world over 
—was still surviving in Australia, the most popular ritual, by far, 
from Brisbane to Hobart to Perth, appeared to be: 

1. One potato, two potato, three potato, four 
Five potato, six potato, seven potato, more. 
Players stood in a circle, each holding one fist—or two—in front 
of him to be counted by a counter standing in the center. This 
incantation was used either for elimination or for selection. In 
Perth, Western Australia, where the method was known as 
“Spuds,” the counter might choose to say, “One spud, two spud, 
three spud. . . .” On some Perth playgrounds the counter some- 
times said, “One tate, two tate, three tate... .” 

The Anglo-American version of ‘‘Eenie, Meeny, minie mo,” 
which, according to Mr. Peter Opie, is “undoubtedly the most 
popular rhyme for counting out both in England and America 
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...,” appeared to run a close second among Australian children. 


2. Eeny, meeny, miny mo 
Catch a nigger by the toe 
If he hollers [or squeals} let him go 
Eeny, meeny, miny, mo. 
This version was reported and heard in all the Australian states 
in 1954 and 1955. The earliest record of its use was about 1890 
in Victoria where it was also known as “‘Eena, deena, dina, do.” 
Other versions current 1955 were: 
3. Eeny, meeny, mink monk 
Chink, chonk, choe 


Ooser, vooser, vactor 
Vooser, out you go. 


4. Eeny, meeny, mink monk 
Chink, chonk, chow 
Oosa, voosa, vack-a-toosa 
Ve, vi vow. 
Variations on No. 4 were heard on the Collier Government Prim- 
ary School playground in Perth where two more lines were added: 


5. Bread, butter, sugar, tea 
You are not He. 


And in Melbourne, Victoria, children added to the first two lines 
of No. 4: 


6. Eesy, veesy, vack-a-teesy 
Ve, vi, vow, vanish. 
An older version of No. 4 was reported by two Melbourne women 
who as children from 1910 to 1920 said. 
7. Eena, meena, ming pong, ting tong 

Yousa, vousa, vack-a-too 

Ve, vi, Vack. 
When I was visiting the playground of St. Hilda School in Perth, 
in March, 1955, an eleven year old girl (with friends joining in) 
chanted: 


8. Eeny, meeny, miny mo 
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Catch a nigger by the toe 
If he hollers make him pay 
Fifty dollars every day. 

This was the first time I had heard lines 3 and 4 of No. 8 (a 
regional version in the United States) in Australia. So I asked the 
little girl where she had learned the verse. Thinking a few seconds 
before answering, she said, “From the girl next door.” 

“Has she lived there long?” 


“No. She doesn’t live there anymore. She just lived there a 
little while; then she went back to America.” 


“Where, in America?” 


Quickly and with finality she said she didn’t know and I in- 
ferred she didn’t care—perhaps, because America, to many eleven 
year old Australian children, seemed a far off ‘neva neva” land 
with Hollywood as the capital. Once again a researcher came up 
against a wall of child-indifference to adult-matters-of-consequence. 
Whether or not the “pay, day” lines of this rhyme will prove of 
ephemeral interest to a few children in Perth or will live and 
blow with the winds from Australian city to city across the great 
deserts and down the years is historical minutia in the making. 


In three widely scattered places the following verse was report- 
ed and heard: 
9. Inky, pinky, ponky 


Daddy bought a donkey 
Donkey died, daddy cried 


Inky, pinky, ponky. 


No present day traces were found of the first two lines of the 
following old rhymes, reported in use in Australia as early as 
1886, though the last two lines were reported current in 1954 
among children in Brisbane, Queensland, and Canberra, A.C.T.: 


10. Eeny, meeny, miny, mo 
Catla, weela, wila, wo 
Each, peach, pear, plum 
Out goes old Tom Thumb. 
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11. Eena, Deena, dina, do 
Catha weeler, wila, wo 
Each, peach, pear, plum 
Out goes old Tom Thumb. 


. Onery, dickery, davery 
Alabone, crackabone, tenery, lavery 
Baptis, mounties, Englishmen 
Spit, spot, must be done 
Twittlemen, twottlemen, twenty one. 


For ancestors of this rhyme see Bolton, page 99, rhymes num- 
‘bered 510, 511 and 512; also page 98, rhyme numbered 487. Also 
see pages 335-337. As demonstrated by Bolton, Opie, and others, 
the first, second, fourth, and fifth lines of no. 12 appear in differ- 
ent contexts in earlier days in England, Scotland, and America; 
the third line, however, appears to be newer improvization. This 
rhyme then demonstrates several aspects of transmission and sur- 
vival of tradition. 

13. Higgety, piggety, celligittity 
Ompalary jig 


Every man that has no hair 
Generally wears a wig. 


. Ickety, pickety, clickety 
Pompalary jig 
Every man in China town 
Generally wears a wig 


So out goes pompalary jig. 


See Bolton, page 109, for earlier versions of rhymes numbered 
13 and 14. 


Four versions of the “Ink, pink” rhyme were reported from 
two places. 


15. Ink, pink, pen and ink 
I smell a dirty stink 
And I think 
It comes from Y-O-U. 


16. Inky, pinky, alligator winky 
Oxtail out 
I saw a butcher boy 
Riding on a savaloy 
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The savaloy busted 

And he fell in the mustard [pronounced “mustid”] 
Inky, pinky, alligator winky 

Oxtail out. 


17. Inky, pinky, aladoy inky 
A donkey riding on a savaloy 
The savaloy busted 
And he fell in the mustard 
Inky, pinky, aladoy inky 
Oxtail, O-U-T. 
18. Inky, pinky, pea 
Mummy caught a flea 
Put it in a teapot 
And made a pot of tea 
The flea jumped out 
And mummy cried out 
In came Daddy 
With his shirt hanging O-U-T 


Eleven gibberish rhymes, numbered 19 through 29, (see Halli- 
well, Northall, Opie, Newell, and Bolton for counterparts) were 
reported by older people in different parts of Australia, but no 
traces of them were found among children of 1954 and 1955. 
Further collecting is needed to guess whether they are dying or 
dead. Rhymes starred (20, 22, 23, 26, 27, and 29) were reported 
by a woman from Gippsland, Victoria, who learned them from a 
Scottish grandmother who lived in New Zealand. The rhymes 
were in use some years ago during the childhood of the informant 
whose age is unknown. 


19. Algy, balgy, ripshee rah 
Ripshee, ropshee, rolla. 


*20. Enty, tenty, fickery feg 
Ell, dell, doman’s egg 
Irky, birky, story rock 
Ann, tan, touse, Jock 
Blark, flush, white troot 
Yin, twa, ye're oot. 


21. Hickilty, pickilty, silickity 
Pomple airy gig 
Every man around the town 
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Ought to wear a wig 
One, two, three 
Out goes she. 


*22. Hinty, tinty, tethery, minty 
Buffala, loofera, seekera ho 
Dover Dick, I saw the King 
Rile, pile, jumping over Jerusalem's dike 
Playing on his wee pied pipe. 


*23. Hippity, pippity, sippity sab 
Hippity, pippity, kinana 
Kinana in, kinana out 
Kinana up the tea pot spout. 


24. Ickle, ockle, black bottle 
Ickle, ockle, out 
O-U-T spells out 
And out you must go. 


25. Indy, tinky, allago Mary 
One, two, allago slum 
Georgie, porgie, peel a gum 
Francis, itty, gritty 
Oojalum, gorjulum, pipes. 


. Neevy, neevy, nick nack 
Which hand wull ye tak 
Tak the right or tak the wrong 
I'll beguile ye if I can. 


*27. Onery, twoery, hickory, Ann 
Fillasy, fallasy, Nicholas Jan 
Quivery, quovery, Irish movery 
Ticklem, tacklem, buck. 


28. Oolan, doolan, duff 
King Kong cuff 
Ing fe ana mack a bana 
Oolan, doolan, duff. 


*29. Tic tac toe 
My first go 
If I miss 
I'll stick to this. 


Rhymes numbered 30, 32, and 33, which were reported as 
counting-out rituals of Melbourne children about 1890, were also 
found in fragment or in toto among children of 1954 and 1955, 
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not only used as “counting-out” rhymes but sometimes serving 
other play functions: 


30. As I went up to silver lake 
I met a little rattle snake 
He ate so much of jelly cake 
It made his little belly ache. 


A shorter version of this rhyme went: 


$1. A little green snake 
Ate too much cake 
And then he got 
A stomach ache. 


$2. One, two, buckle my shoe 
Three, four, open the door 
Five, six, pick up sticks 
Seven, eight, lay them straight 
Nine, ten, a good, fat hen 
Eleven, twelve, dig and delve 
Thirteen, fourteen, maids a courting 
Fifteen, sixteen, maids in the kitchen 
Seventeen, eighteen, maids a waiting 
Nineteen, twenty, my plate’s empty. 


$3. One, two, three, four, five, six, seven 
All good children go to heaven 
When you die, you will fly 
Like a tom cat [or swallow or an angel] in the sky. 


34. Paddy on the railway picking up stones 
Up came the engine and broke Teddy's bones 
Ah, said Paddy, that's not fair 
Puff, said the engine, I don’t care. 


One counting-out technique reported by a school mistress in 
Adelaide, South Australia, allowed a reprieve. Three formulae 
calling for this method were: 


$5. Father Christmas lost his whiskers 
How many did he lose? 


36. Little fat policeman 
Catch the monkey up the tree 
He stole apples, I did not 
Lock him up at half past what? 
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37. Little Miss Pink 
Fell down the sink 
How many miles did she fall? 


On the last word in each of these three rhymes—"‘lose,’’ “what,” 
and “fall’—the unlucky one (or lucky one as the case might be) 
then named a number, say “seven.” The counter then started 
counting at the next player and counted off seven. The player on 
whom seven fell, either dropped out (in the eliminative process) 
or became “He” (in the selective process). 

Whether the process was selective or eliminative could not 
always be correctly determined from the words of a formula; I 
saw and heard Australian children say, 


38. Boy Scout 
You're out 


meaning “You are He,” thus adapting an elimination formula to 
a selective function. This kind of adaptation was observed in many 


communities throughout Australia; the function was more im- 
portant to children than literal meaning of words; and the imme- 
diate demands of time, place, number in the group, and the rela- 
tive position of “It” in the specific game of the moment deter- 
mined that function. 


39. Donald Duck he had no sense 
He bought a fiddle for eighteen pence 
Try as he might he could not play 
His beak got in the way 
And O-U-T spells out. 


40. Mickey Mouse 
Lived in a house 
What colour was it? 
Red. R-E-D spells red 
And you are He. 


41. Mickey Mouse planned a house 
And built it out of boards 
How many boards did he use 
One, two, three, four, five, six O-U-T. 


42. Brisbane City Council B.C.C. 
Brisbane City Council game not He. 
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43. Cowboy, cowboy 
Which way shall we go 
North, South, East, West 
O-U-T. 


Horses, railroads and taxis were found in counting out formu- 
lae from widely scattered parts of Australia. 


44. Three horses in a stable 
One jumped out. 


45. Twenty horses in a paddock 
One jumped out 
O-U-T spells out 
So out you must go. 


46. Engine, engine, number nine 
Running along the Calligan line 
The Calligan line began to shine 
Engine, engine, number nine. 


47. Piggy on the railroad picking up stones 
Along came an engine and broke piggy's bones. 


48. Little red taxi, one, two, three 
Little red taxi, you're not He. 


The small number of rhymes showing contemporary inventive- 
ness compared with the large number of old lines and jingles, 
basically unchanged, indicates stability of tradition among chil- 
dren. Sentimental adults need not fear that Donald Duck and red 
taxis will soon supercede Eeny Meeny, Inky Pinky or the per- 
renial Charlie. 


49. Charlie on the water 
Charlie on the sea 
Charlie on the ferry boat 
And out goes he. 


50. Charlie over the water 
Charlie over the sea 
Charlie broke the teapot 
And blamed it on me. 


51. Charlie, Charlie, stole some barley 
Out of the baker's shop 
The baker came out and gave him a clout 
That made poor Charlie hop. 
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52. Charlie over the water 
Charlie over the sea 
Charlie kissed a black girl 
And blamed it on me. 


58. One pence on the water 
Tuppence on the sea 
Thrippence on the railway 
And out goes she. 


54. My mother and your mother 
Were hanging out the clothes 
My mother gave your mother 
A punch in the nose 
What colour did it bleed? 
Blue. B-L-U-E. 


55. Two little sausages 
Frying in a pan 
One jumped out 
And the other went Bang. 


56. Dip, red, white, blue 
Who's he? Not you. 


57. Bread, butter, sugar, tea 
You are not He. 


. My mother said I never should 
Play with the gypsies in the wood 
If I did she would say 
Naughty girl to disobey. 


59. Ha, ha, ha 
He, he, he 
Who's that laughing 
I'll soon see 
It is Johnny over there 
He is out we all declare 
He's He. 


60. I think it is fair 
That you should go in. 


61. Jumbo, Jumbo, sitting on a match box 
Eating bread and cheese 
Along came a rat and bit him on the back 
And made poor Jumbo sneeze. 


62. Let us, oh let us 
Eat lettuce. 
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63. There was a little man 
Who had a little gun 
Over the mountain 
He did run 
A belly so fat 
And a horse tail hat 
And a pancake tongue. 


64. One, two, sky’s blue 
Who's in? All but you. 


65. One, two, three, mother caught a flea 
Put it in a teapot and made a cup of tea 
When she put the sugar in, it went down flop 
And when she put the milk in, it came to the top. 


66. Round and round the butter dish 
One, two, three 
Please, little man, will you go He? 
No; then we shall see 
Bread, butter, sugar, tea 
You are not He. 


67. Your shoes need cleaning 
With cherry blossom shoe polish. 


68. I say your shoe is too dirty 
Please change it. 


69. How far do you think 
Old mother fell down the sink 
Six miles; S-I-X spells six 
And if you do not want to play 
Just take your books and run away. 

The counting-out customs of Australian children illustrate 
the relative stability of tradition. Tradition changes ceaselessly 
according to the pressure of necessity and/or the creative fancy 
of man. Children select from the accumulation of play-group cus- 
toms what suits their needs and fancies; then they change, rear- 
range, add, substitute, and discard. But change as sound may in 
the counting-out jingles, the rhythmic beat remains constant from 
earliest records to the present. If this is true, it is true because play- 
function has remained constant. 

For a long time folklorists have designated the characteristic 
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sounds of counting-out rhymes as “gibberish” or “nonsense.” For 
some of us who have associated with many children informally for 
many years, this designation appears to be a superimposed adult 
point of view that lacks validity. Literal and figurative meaning 
in children’s play language is a labyrinthian path with unexpected 
turnings. Only children know the turnings. 

This scanty field collection of Australian children’s counting- 
out customs may serve as a signpost on a road leading into an 
unexplored area of Australian culture. Adult explorers may be 
assured the road will not lead into desert wastelands though it 
may at times seem to lead into trackless ‘bush country.” 


For much of the information in this article credit and my deep appreciation 
go to numerous adult informants and to hundreds of Australian boys and girls 
playing on playgrounds, streets, river-banks, in the bush, and in their own back- 
gardens oblivious of a friendly, snooping American in bifocals. 

This article is primarily a report on one aspect of a Fulbright research project, 
a field collection of traditional play customs of Australian children. From July 4, 
1954 to April 15, 1955, I travelled and lived in many communities in the six 
Australian states, I associated with children on school and public playgrounds, in 
homes, on street corners, in classrooms of government and non-government schools, 
in public and private gardens. I talked with schoolmasters and mistresses, parents 
and other adults who work with children. I visited and corresponded with many 
older people who told of play customs in their day. 
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YOU’RE IT IN YORK STATE 


EUGENIA L. MILLARD 


NLIKE the nicety of language traditionally employed 

among Australian children who prefer, “You are HE,” 

or ‘Who shall be SHE?” our slightly less precise young- 
sters still shout, “You're IT," to the companion who is selected to 
fulfill the leader's réle in their play practices. In New York State 
the neuter pronoun is customarily used in the predicate, “Let's 
choose IT."" The designation does not necessarily infer that the 
child selected to be IT takes on a disagreeable duty. Rather, the 
children generally prefer what they believe to be fair and impar- 
tial methods of allowing one member of their group to serve as 
starter for their combined pleasure. This preference, moreover, 
may be boldly associated with play customs the world around, 
whether here in the Empire State or “Down Under’ makes little 
difference. 


There are various methods among our children for determin- 
ing who shall have the distinction of being IT in their games. Not 
infrequently the child who speaks up first, thus showing his initia- 
tive as a leader in his group, takes upon himself the responsibility. 
Drawing straws, tossing coins, or choosing between objects con- 
cealed in two hands are often satisfactory ways of selection. Such 
means of choosing a leader may be carried out quickly and are 
resorted to when the participants of the game are anxiously wait- 
ing for action to begin. The time-tested procedure, however, is 
that of using a wide variety of popular counting-out rhymes, a 
term which the children themselves rarely use. By this means the 
players perform a kind of ritual, the result of which is binding 
upon all concerned. 


In Counting-Out Rhymes of Children (p. 41), H. D. Bolton 
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expresses the theory that “things which occupy an important 
place in the life history of grown men in a savage state, become the 
play things of children in a period of civilization.” From ancient 
times choosing by lot has been considered the fairest of all kinds of 
divinations. Although it has not been decisively proven, it is not 
unlikely that games of chance, such as those represented by the 
counting-out rhymes, have survived in part from the incantations 
of the ancient sorcerer. In their present forms, however, the dog- 
gerels no longer awe and mystify as they may have done in their 
original counterparts. Today, there is only a thin thread of evi- 
dence in the wording of some rhymes that priestly chants have 
charmed childish minds so that certain lines have been adopted, 
modified, and repeated for counting-out purposes. For example, 
the sacred sentence of the priest, “Hoc est corpus,” has degener- 
ated, it has been thought, into the formula, “Hocus pocus.” 

The doggerels here or in remote Australia have certain char- 
acteristics which distinguish them from ordinary nursery rhymes. 
It is true that they sometimes contain snatches of lines from far- 
famed Mother Goose, but they play a different réle, especially in 
the child’s out-of-doors activities. Rhythm, rhyme or assonance, 
and alliteration seem to be the particular requirements for the 
perpetuation of the formulas. In many instances what once may 
have been intelligible verses were transmogrified into mere gibber- 
ish from which the original cannot be traced. But because the 
pleasing sounds serve the same purpose, the child does not ques- 
tion their meaning. Many of the rhymes can be classified as simple 
enumerations, for they begin with the number one or some eupho- 
nic representation and continue in an orderly progression of rhyth- 
mic digits. Others appear to be merely favorite or humorous little 
ditties that have captured the child’s imagination, and through his 
natural conservatism have been handed down through generations 
by oral tradition. 

For many years the best-known ritual accompanying the count- 
ing-out rhymes has been the following: The children line up or 
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form a circle and hold their two fists in front of them. By using 
two fists each child has a double chance. At each number or word 
in the formula the counter, who is often self-appointed, strikes or 
points to a fist. When the last word is spoken, that fist which is in- 
dicated goes out of sight behind the player’s back. This continues 
until all firsts except one are out of sight. The owner of the last 
fist is IT. Hands or thumbs, rarely feet, can be used as satisfactor- 
ily. It is not unusual when time is an important element to have 
each child simply counted individually. 


One of our older counting-out rhymes which begins with a 
number is the well known “One, two, buckle [or, button] my 
shoe.” Although this formula has been classified as a nursery 
rhyme nevertheless, it has often been used to determine who shall 
be IT. Generally, the numerical sequence stops with “nineteen, 
twenty,” falsely rhyming with “my plate is empty.” A single vari- 
ant which continued to “twenty-nine, thirty,” however, has been 
discovered in New York State. It’s rhyming line is “Your face and 
hands are very dirty.’’ Other types of number-sequences exist in 
which the last number mentioned governs the rhyme, as the fol- 
lowing illustrates: 
One, two, three, four. 
Mary's at the cottage door. 

Five, six, seven, eight, 
Eating berries off a plate. 
O-U-T spells out! 

In still another group we find examples of euphonic modifica- 
tions of numerals. Many of the words have lost their meaning and 
have degenerated into mere nonsense from which it would be 
difficult to trace the originals, such as, “One-ery, u-ery, ickery 
Ann,” or “One mimmy, u nimmy, Yackamie Yawn.” This type 
may have descended from an original formula which contained 
exactly twenty-one words, but it has obviously undergone so 
many changes that the basic numerical features have almost com- 
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pletely disappeared. A notable ending of the type just mentioned 
is 


Spin, Span, muskidan, 
Twiddle um, twaddle um, twenty-one. 


“Muskidan” probably had its origin in ‘Must be done.” The 
suggests a work-song 


“Spin, Span,” or sometimes, “Spin, Spun,’ 
from the days when spinning and weaving were at their height 
in England. The last line may be intended to imitate the rhythm 
and action of a foot upon the treadle of a loom. Also suggestive of 
counting are the long-familiar rhymes beginning “Hinty, minty, 
cutery corn’’ and similar variants derived from English nursery 
lore. The number of geese in the inevitable flock of this verse-pat- 
tern rarely remains constant. ‘“Eeny, meeny, miny, mo”’ still flour- 
ishes. Occasionally the term “Nigger” changes to “fellow” when- 
ever racial tension warrants such a deviation. “Kaiser” and “Hit- 
ler’ were substituted in World Wars I and II. A popular New 
York State variant includes 


If he hollers, make him pay, 
Fifty dollars everyday. 


The amount of the fine may be fifteen or twenty depending upon 
the whim of the child. During wartimes the ditty became 


If he hollers make him say, 
I surrender to the U. S. A. 


A generation ago ‘‘Ibbity, bibbity, sibbity, sab’’ was popular 
in New York State, though it is not used so much today. The 
second line underwent several changes. “Ibbity, bibbity, Canal 
Boat” was once inserted by our children. Other variations have 
included “canaler,” ‘“conumdrum,” “Columbia,” and ‘“‘knabe” 
(showing Palatine German influence). Instead of “Dictionary 
down the ferry,” the third line might appear with specific refer- 
ence to the “Brooklyn” ferry. 

A favorite counting-out rhyme without gibberish is “Engine, 
engine number nine.’ The verse sometimes refers to a fire truck 
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but generally to a locomotive. “Running on the Chicago line” 
changed now and again to “Central” to conform with our state’s 
foremost rail system. Still another formula that is widely known, 
combining sense and nonsense, is “Your mother and my mother,” 
who habitually get into a fight while “hanging out clothes.”” The 
color of blood flowing from the punched nose is normally R-E-D, 
though the children frequently spell out the wrong color for the 
sake of humor. A more docile, ladylike rhyme tells about a new 
hat that may be B-L-U-E and O-U-T goes Y-O-U. 

In the event that the counter does not approve of the child 
selected by the usual routine, he or she may prolong or deliberate- 
ly change the decision by adding certain lengtheners like, “My 
mother told me to take this one.’ The process can be stretched 
even more by adding less politely, “One, two, three, with a dirty 
dish rag tied around your knee.” 

Alas, how transient is fame! For, just as likely as not, the chief 
player, once duly chosen by accepted juvenile ritual, is subjected 
to the taunts of his playmates: 

You're IT, 
And caught a fit, 


And don't know how 
To get over it. 
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UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 


FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 
By B. A. BOTKIN ann WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


LIGHTNIN’ HOPKINS, now a 48-year-old blues singer, who was first 
recorded in 1948, has suddenly captured the attention of the long- 
playing recording manufacturers, and his vigorous, yet delicate, 
shading of the contrasting emotions in the blues has recently appeared 
on three new labels. The Folkways (117 W. 46th Street, New York 36) 
issue is simply called Lightnin’ Hopkins (FS3822). Samuel B. 
Charters recorded Hopkins in Houston, Texas, in January 1959, as 
he sounded off on nine of his blues selections plus brief reminiscences 
of Blind Lemon Jefferson. He sings rhythmical, tragic commentaries 
such as “Penitentiary Blues,” and “She’s Mine,” and more personal 
statements such as “Fan It.” Tradition Records (P. O. a 7% 
Village Station, New York 14) offers Lightnin’ Hopkins - Country 
Blues (TLP1035). Mack McCormick recorded 15 more of the Hop- 
kins repertory, all with the same individual style, on such eternal 
subjects as loneliness and true love. Hopkins also draws on the blues 
tradition to sing “Long John,” “See See Rider,” and “Go Down Old 
Hannah.” Time (2 W. 45th Street, New York 36) joins in with 
Lightnin’ Hopkins - Last of the Great Blues Singers (T/70004), a 
re-issue of recordings made in 1950 and 1951. Recording originally for 
small companies with a regional market, Hopkins developed an 
effective style that made best-sellers out of “Hello Central,” “Coffee 
Blues.” “Mad As I Can Be,” “Everybody's Down on Me,” “Dirty House 
Blues,” and “Everything Happens to Me.” This trio of recordings 
proves that Hopkins as a singer and creator of the blues must have 
a top-ranking position in this section of our folk music heritage. 


SAMUEL B. CHARTERS, who has furnished significant recorded 
documentation of jazz developments, now explores the musical world 
around Lightnin’ Hopkins in recorded and published studies of The 
Country Blues. RBF Records (121 W. 47th Street, New York 36) is 
marketing as its first release (RF1) a recording with that name 
assembled by Charters from records of the late 1920's and early '30's. 
Now heard for the first time by persons outside the southeast, and 
the ranks of record collectors, is a notable group of once-famous 
blues singers such as Blind Lemon Jefferson, Lonnie Johnson, Blind 
Willie Johnson, LeRoy Carr, Big Bill Broonzy, and several others, 
plus jug bands, to a total of 14 fluent interpreters of the blues. In 
spite of the inferior quality of the originals, this recording affords 
valuable contact with individuals in one of the currents of jazz and 
folk music. Charter’s Rinehart volume furnishes added documentation 
for “the country blues.” In a masterful example of research, he un- 
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covers biographical details of the personalities, examines record pro- 
duction and marketing, touches on medicine shows, and brings the 
story up to date with an appraisal of Elvis and rock and roll. Book and 
record go together to furnish a searching report on what has been a 
somewhat neglected aspect of musical traditions. 


THE JAZZ SURVEY in The Music of New Orleans that Charters has 
produced for Folkways reached its climax in Volume V, “The Flow- 
ering” (FA2465). His interviews and recordings document a flourish- 
ing of “Dixieland” with the appearance of trumpet virtuosos and the 
influence of Italian musicians on Negro bands. Rhythmical innova- 
tions as sounded by Buddy Petit, Punch Miller, Tony Parenti, and 
even the famous Eureka Brass Band are here illustrated in recordings 
made in the early 1950's. 

Two recent books also examine jazz from its roots to its present 
place as an art form. Jazz, edited by Natt Hentoff and Albert McCarthy 
(Rinehart), consists of a dozen essays by authoritative commentators 
who were especially commissioned by the editors for this work. The 
chapters explore the origins and changes in jazz expression by its 
regional developments and from the influence of individuals. The ap- 
proaches of the authors vary from the personal to the technical, but 
the book will be both informative and challenging to most readers. 
The Art of Jazz, edited by Martin Williamson (Oxford University 
Press), is smaller in size and scope and is made up of articles that 
have already appeared in print. There is some duplication in the 
subjects cov ae ~ the two publications, but the first stresses regional 
and technical influences while the second devotes greater attention to 
the role of the musician as an individual or as leader of a band. The 
Rhinehart book, in addition, contains a superior diskography. 


CONCERT PERFORMANCES from the stage of Carnegie Hall are 
featured on two recent recordings. Spirituals to Swing is the Vanguard 
production (VRS8523/4) of recordings made of the “legendary” 
concerts of 1938 and 1939. What these historic records of washboards 
to jam sessions lack in orderly sequence, they make up for in sur- 
prisingly good recording quality. They contain a strong background 
in the blues with early appearances of Sonny Terry and Big Bill 
Broonzy, but their contributions do not come until the fourth side 
of the set. Small groups syncopate the jazz selections, but only Count 
Basie’s 15-piece organization approximates the bigband sound of the 
end of the '30’s. Benny Goodman offers more numbers than any one 
else but only with his sextet. 

Hootenany at Carnegie Hall (Folkways FN2512) also represents a 
change from the earlier meetings of these folk music displays. Made 
from three different “hoots” in 1958 and 1959, the recording illustrates 
characteristics of those musical demonstrations with attention to 
political expression and audience participation. All in all, the pro- 
gram has little that is new to folk music although Pete Seeger ably 
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fills most of the second side as he leads the audience in both quiet 
and exuberant selections. 


OTHER CONCERT TYPE performances draw on more folk and 
traditional materials. Richard Dyer-Bennet selects some Gems of 
Minstrelsy for the eighth release from Dyer-Bennet Records (P. O. 
Box 235, Woodside 77. DYB8000). His latest program ranges from 
the 15th to the 19th centuries, with one side given over to early 
English selections and the other to German and French ballads. This 
singer's treatment of the light and moving airs is of the highest 
quality. Paul Robeson cuts across a broad range of appropriate music 
in Monitor's recording of Encore, Robeson! (MP581). He divides his 
program into a linguistic display of English, Irish, Yiddish, French, 
and Russian melodies and a stirring rendition of Negro and white 
spirituals. Robeson’s rugged musical abilities, along with his per- 
sonality, seem not to change over the years. Leon Bibb in Tol’ My 
Captain, a Vanguard (VRS9058) recording of chain gang and work 
songs, clearly shows why this singer has become such a popular 
purveyor of folk materials. From “Midnight Special” to the con- 
cluding number, “Rainbow ‘Round My Shoulder,” Bibb's performance 
has variety and vitality. And he uses a competent, expressive voice to 
communicate his own understanding of the music. Brock Peters at 


the Village Gate, (United Artists UAL3062) moves up to an even 


higher level in its degree of artistic staging. This polished performance 
by a singer-actor, during an actual night club act, includes “St. James 
Infirmary” and “Nicodemus” along with “Eagle and Me” and a “Porgy 
and Bess Medley.” 


MORE IN THE FOLK TRADITION is another quartet. Jean 
Ritchie's superb Tradition recording of Carols of All Seasons 
(T'LP1031) is an original idea presented with great ability in the best 
taste. Most of her 17 selections came from her family’s traditional 
celebration of the Christmas season, but she also brings new attention 
to British and American carols for Christmas, Easter, and May Day. 
The harpsichord, recorder, and Jean's dulcimer accompaniments 
enhance the mood in this rewarding release. Pete Seeger’s American 
Favorite Ballads, Tunes and Songs has extended material with this 
title into the third Folkways album (FA 2322). Few Seeger efforts can 
be dismissed, and this one has all the usual lively qualities. But here 
it seems as though he were running thin on music as he goes to the 
pages of Stephen Foster and W. C. Handy to round out a mixture of 
the obvious together with numbers in which he seems to have a vested © 
interest, such as “Wimoweh” and “When I First Came to This Land.” 
Cisco Houston in The Cisco Special! (Vanguard VRS9057) reviews 
15 well-known folk songs with his vigorous treatment. He has sung 
“Hard Travelling,” “Nine Hundred Miles,” “Talking Dust Bowl,” 
“Big Rock Candy Mountain,” and most of the others so many times 
this item, except for the more sophisticated arrangements, seems to be 
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just where we came in at least ten years ago. This Little Light of Mine 
“and other folk songs sung by Guy Carawan” (Folkways FG3552) is 
decorated with one of the very few slick covers that Folkways uses. 
None of their disks that can be recalled offhand deserved it more than 
this undistinguished compilation of 18 items derived from Pete 


Seeger and Woody Guthrie to say nothing of other recordings and 
publications. 


YOUNGSTERS FOLLOW a similar style of dressed-up versions in 
folk music recordings. American High Schools Sing American Folk 
Songs, a release from Request Records (443 W. 49th Street, New 
York 19. RLP8036), features 17 school glee clubs from around the 
U. S. singing as many selections. They do not, however, reflect any 
special regional interests or local heritage. Instead, the groups em- 
phasize their musical skills in dressing up tunes with a style of 
arrangement that seems, at present, to be country-wide. Out of a sim- 
ilar background but with a different approach is The Lore and 
Language of Schoolchildren, by lona and Peter Opie (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press). This encyclopedic examination of youthful folklore was 
gathered from streets and school yards from one end of England to the 
other. The result of the Opies’ diligent collecting is to show a universal 
fondness for rhymes, tricks, games, and other forms of verbal ex- 
pression. Equally as true is that youngsters continually incorporate 
events and personalities of the day into their lore. The U. S. needs 
someone with the same interests and abilities to organize a similar 
collection. 

Up-to-the-minute is the word for Time’s recording of the Original 
Soho Skiffle Group (T/70005) in their performance of “British Blues, 
Badmen, Balladry.” To straightforward vocals of 14 Anglo-American 
songs, from “Sam Hall” and “Kevin Barry” to “Greensleeves” and 
“Clementine,” the contemporary English style adds the heavy beat of 
a rhythm section. A bongo-beat characterizes the Folkways recording 
of Street and Gangland Rythms (FD5589). This unrehearsed perfor- 
mance of “beats and improvisations of 6 boys in trouble” was made 
by 11 and 12 year old New York City Negroes. Their rhythms, rhymes, 
songs, and verbal accounts of street and school experiences constitute 
revealing social documents, and these examples might furnish insight 
into the psychology of the group. Wiltwyck Steel Band (Folkways 
FS3834) clearly shows the results of leadership supplied by Kim Loy 
Wong, one of Trinidad’s prize-winning steel band musicians. In only 
a few months, he fashioned a harmonious musical unit from boys at 
the Wiltwyck School. The flowing melodies they tap out on their 
steel drums indicate the great potenialities in the “instrument” for 
other youngsters. 


EASTERN EUROPEAN “folk” groups, as recorded by Monitor (413 
W. 50th Street, New York 19), also supply elaborate adaptations of 
traditional music. Combining well-trained orchestras, choral groups, 
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soloists, and dancers, the performances colorfully illustrate the chang 
ing moods of the wild and tranquil music of the area. All of the 
records include both traditional materials from local sources and 
composed selections. The subject matter deals with nature, romance, 
comedy and revolutionary aie. Moreover, all of the groups have 
acquired professional status by their theatrical performances. Among 
Monitor's recent releases are: Polish State Ballet - Slask, Volume 1 
and Volume IJ (MF325 and MF3$26); Yugolslav Folksongs (MF327), 
by a “cultural artistic society of Zagreb”; Soviet Army Band and 
Chorus: Songs of the Steppes (MF541); Byelorussian Folksongs and 
Dances (MF320); and Armenia Folk Dances (MF321). The Soviet 
Army's program is exclusively vocal while the dance program from 
Armenia is the only one with no vocals but in all forms there are the 
same contrasting emotions. The producer, however, has included 
complete texts and transliterations only for the recordings by the 
Soviet Army and the Byelorussian musicians. 


CAREFULLY ARRANGED folk music is also sung by The United 
Nations singers in a Coral recording of Folk Songs from Around the 
World (CRL57301). This group of amateurs sings for recreational 
purposes, but their program is as world-wide as is their backgrounds. 
They have both spirit and musical ability and the 17 songs from 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and North and South America show off their ver- 
satility. German Student Songs, a Vox production (VX26060), draws 
on elaborate orchestrations, well-trained vocalists, and a bass soloist 
to sound off on a typical program of drinking songs. The spirited 
display includes musical comments on academic subjects and a love 
for nature, comrades, and females. The English Country Dance Mas- 
ter (Vox DL470), while — performed on oboe, recorders, and 
harpsichord, stays closer to the grass-roots than the other presentations. 
These “historic and traditional dances of the English countryside,” as 
assembled by The Telemann Society, recreate tripping tunes of the 
17th century. Melodies by John Playford and other composers as well 
as traditional airs sparkle with life and color and supply superb 
backgrounds for bringing to life the ancient dance proceedings. 


BOOK NOTES: Meyer Berger’s New York (Random House) reveals 
the affection that this late reporter displayed in his daily New York 
Times column, “About New York,” for all aspects of New York City 
life and lore. The collection of columns from 1953 to 1959 also indi- 
cates Berger's research ability as well as a knack for writing with 
feeling about ordinary individuals and events. While the volume 
stands as a tribute to Berger, it would be more informative and use- 
ful to the student of the city’s history and folklore with an index. 
Anglo-American Folksong Scholarship Since 1898, by D. K. Wilgus 
(Rutgers University Press), is a careful, complete, and challenging 
work that tilts with numerous authorities. It is, however, imperative 
reacing for anyone concerned with sources and the classification of 
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folklore whether one agrees with all the author's statements or not. 
While demanding high standards in folklore, Wilgus has not adhered 
to them in preparing his extensive diskography. From Tin Foil to 
Stereo by Oliver Read and Walter L. Welch (Bobbs Merrill), docu- 
ments in detailed fashion the history of the phonograph, with side 
glances at radio, motion pictures, and the juke box. The devoted 
research by an engineer and collector is crowded with claims and 
counter-claims on the origin of the phonograph, but the volume makes 
clear that the consumer has never received from the re man- 
ufacturer or the maker of sound equipment what ads lead him to 
expect. 

Phe American Ballet, by Olga Maynard (Macrae-Smith), hurries 
through a historical background of ballet from 1767 into the early 
20th century and then spends considerable time examining contem- 
vorary ballet companies, personalities, tastes, and methods. In making 
er plea for ballet as an art form, the author emphasizes ballets with 
strong roots in our folklore, e. g. “Billy the Kid,” “Rodeo,” and “Fall 
River Legend.” Mark Twain Tonight!, by Hal Holbrook (Ives Wash- 
burn), deals with the author's career and how he came to recreate 
Mark Twain's lecture programs. In addition to his observations on 
national and theatrical customs, Holbrook has selected from Twain's 
writings many passages filled with local lore. Flags of the U. S. A., by 
David Eggenberger (Crowell) describes all American flags from the 
earliest to the most recent. The author explodes many claims to the 
origin and early flying of the “Stars and Stripes”—including those 
advanced in Rome for Ft. Stanwix—but the useful reference accepts 
other claims with no adequate documentation. Jrish Earth Folk, by 
Diarmuid MacManus (Devin-Adair) is filled with accounts of first-hand 
experiences with fairies and other mysterious manifestations, as fur- 
nished by pookas, trees, the earth and in cures and spells. The book's 
fascination is increased by the fact that many of the experiences took 
place only recently, not generations ago, as one usually finds in such 
volumes. 


W.G.T. 


Dr. Botkin’s column will be included in the next issue.—The Editors. 
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EDITORS’ BOOKSHELF 


Been Here and Gone by Frederic Ramsey, Jr., is an impressive 
documentary record based on the author's five Guggenheim trips 
through the South where, equipped with camera and tape recorder, 
he sought the folk roots of American jazz. All kinds of Negro music 
makers are shown and described in this generously illustrated book 
which mirrors a genuine way of life and music. (Rutgers University 
Press, 177 pp., $5) 


The Singing Sixties by Willard A. and Porter W. Heaps depicts 
the spirit of Civil War days as found in the music of the times, In 
this distinguished Ford Foundation book the authors do not emphasize 
the history of the war but rather events, personages, and contestants 
according to their contributions to music. Here is the story of a 
divided people who sang of their loyalties in melodies reflecting 
sorrow, humor, and grandeur. (University of Oklahoma Press, 423 pp., 
$8.95) 


Medicine and Society in America, 1660-1860, by Richard H. 
Shryock is not a story of folk medicine although a good deal of non- 
professional practice and thought is included. The book is a valuable 
companion study for the folk field for it — the background 
against which any understanding of the development of medicine 
must be seen. (New York University Press, 182 pp., $4) 


And Horns on the Road, edited by Mody C. Boatright, Wilson M. 
Hudson, and Allen Maxwell, is the most recent volume in the excel- 
lent Texas Folklore Series. Twenty-one popular and scholarly articles 
on a variety of Texas subjects make the book a delight for all folk- 
lorists. (Southern Methodist University Press, 237 pp., $4.50) 


The Burro Benedicto and Other Folk Tales and Legends of Mexico 
by Philip Jordan, a splendid historian and an accomplished author, 
will appeal to folks from eight to eighty. This small and beautifully 
illustrated volume contains religious, humorous, and ghostly tales 
which add a good deal to our understanding of Mexican folklore. Pro- 
fessor Jordan has included tales told by goat herders, street sweepers, 
teachers, merchants, missionaries, and folk in general. (Coward- 
McCann, Inc., $3.50) 
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THE GLORY HOLE 


R. ROBERT M. PALMER, Fulton County historian, 
copied the following inscription in the Prospect Hill 
Cemetery, Gloversville: 


In memory of 

Mr. Philo Mills 
In the mysterious providence 
of God: he was suddenly remov 
ed from life while on his way 
to Schenectady on the night 
of Dec. 30, 1835 in the 45 year 
of his age. He was driving on 
the bank of the canal where h 
is sleight upset & he was thrown 
upon the ice, caught under a 
part of his load & there found 
the next morning alone, help 

less, dead. 


It shocked the soul when first we heard 
The dreadful news P. Mills is dead. 
Be still and know that I am God. 
Ps. 46-10. 


“This epitaph,” Dr. Palmer says, “has long been considered a 
curiosity by the people here. I have copied it just as it appears on 
the gravestone.” 


These “D & H Canal Ditties’ were recorded last year during 
an interview with Dr. DuBois Weber of Howells. The recorders 
and transcribers are members of the Ellenville Public Library 
staff, Mrs. Dorothy H. Sanderson, Mrs. Muriel D. Booth, and Miss 
Rose Bonder. 
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Up goes the drop gate, 

"Round comes the crank; 

The horse in the canal, 

The mule down the bank. 

The lock tender hollers, 

“Come A-HAID, Loaded Boats!” 


Crying John Muller went over the dam 
Eating the leg of a maggoty ham. 


As I was going down the crick, 
The crick was very high. 
Says the Captain on the Bertha, 
“Will you let the ponies tow?” 
Says I to the Captain, 
“If you fork me out me dimes.” 
Up comes the cook and she begins to growl. 
Snap goes the whip, 
The tow line broke, 
And the Bertha went over the dam. 


Who did I meet going around the first pier? 
Was Nealy Riggins. 

Says Nealy Riggins to me, 
“My golly, Driver, is that my team?” 


Says I to Mr. Riggins, 

“Are you blowing off your steam?” 
Says Mr. Riggins to me, 

“My jolly driver, will you give me holt the lines?” 
Says I to Mr. Riggins, 

“If you fork me out me dimes.” 


He took me down the squire’s office 
And he read me out the rules. 
Says Mr. Riggins to me, 
“Will you break the spanny mules?” 
Says I to Mr. Riggins, 
“You can turn your mules on grass, 
For I'll never throw the harness 
On a span of mules again!” 


Mrs. Sanderson adds this comment: “The twinkle in Mr. 
Weber's eyes as he intoned the last lines in the last stanza made us 
wonder if he had not perhaps changed somewhat the words as he 
remembered them.” 
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THE CHICAGO FOLKLORE PRIZE 


The Chicago Folklore Prize was established by the International Folklore 
Association and is awarded annually by the University of Chicago for an 
important contribution to the study of folklore. Students, candidates for 
higher degrees, and established scholars may compete for the prize. The 
contribution may be a monograph, thesis, essay, article, or a collection of 
materials. No restriction is placed on the contestant’s choice of topic or 
selection of material. The term “folklore” is here used in its broadest 
sense (eg., American, European, etc., folklore; anthropological, literary, 
religious, etc., folklore) . 


It is permissible to submit material which has appeared in print, if such 
material is submitted within one year from the time of publication. Sufficient 
postage should be included if the contestant wishes to have his material 
returned. The successful contestant will be asked to donate his entry, if it 
is already printed, to the University of Chicago library; if the award goes 
to an entry submitted in typed form, the author is likewise requested to send 
a copy to the University of Chicago library if it later appears in published 
form. 


Entries must be submitted before April 15, 1961 to the Chairman of the 
Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures, The University of 
Chicago, 1050 East 59th Street, Chicago $7, Illinois. The Chicago Folklore 
Prize provides a cash award of about $50. The recipient's name is published 
in the Convocation Statement in June. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Robert Anderson, 11 Winmar Cresent, New Hartford, teaches 
political science at Utica College of Syracuse University. 


Norman Cazden, 84 Keeler Avenue, Bridgeport 6, Connecticut, 
is author of The Abelard Folksong Book and staff member of Camp 
Woodland in the Catskills. 


Dorothy Howard, 78 West Main Street, Frostburg, Maryland, 
teaches at the Frostburg State Teachers College. She was recently 
Fulbright Research Scholar at the University of Melbourne. Her article 
is an abstract of a paper she read at last summer's regional meeting of 
the American and New York folklore societies in Albany. 


Eugenia L. Millard, 157 Chestnut Street, Albany, is librarian of the 
Albany Senior High School Annex. 


Dorothy G. Wayland, 101% Armory Place, Olean, is reference and 
research librarian at St. Bonaventure University. 


Warren S. Walker, chairman of English at Parsons College, Fair- 
field, lowa, has recently edited a new edition of Cooper's The Spy for 
the Library of Classics series of the Hafner Publishing Company. 


Herbert A. Wisbey, chairman of history at Keuka College and 
associate editor of the NYFQ, has been granted a sabbatical for 1960-61 
to continue his studies of the Publick Universal Friend. 


Robert H. Woodward is associate professor of English at the San 
Jose State College, San Jose, California. 
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1960 ANNUAL MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the New York Folklore Society will 
be held on September 9th at State University College of 
Education, Oswego. Members will receive an outline of the 
program in the mail, but we thought you'd like to know now 
that the theme of the meeting will be Folklore in the Civil 
War, under the chairmanship of President Marvin A. Rapp. 


Our hosts will be the New York State Historical Association 
whose Local History Workshop on “New York State and the 
Civil War” will be held at Oswego, September 7-9. Our meet- 
ing will, in effect, become the final session of the Association's 
Workshop. 


Anyone interested in more specific information on this 
three-day seminar may write to the Treasurer, New York 
Folklore Society, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Copies of the Cumulative Index of Volumes I-XIV 
of NEW YORK FOLKLORE QUARTERLY are 
still available and may be obtained for $2.00 by writ- 
ing Mrs. Betty Morris, Treasurer, New York Folklore 


Society, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
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